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TO THE EDITOR 





Message Center 








Paperwork Heroes . . . 


Dear Sir: 

LrCol Cushman’s Battle Decorations is an able and much- 
needed discussion of one of war’s biggest disillusionments. 
Yet I think he oversimplified one development in past proce- 
dure on awards and also missed one minor point in his criti- 
cism. 

The Colonel states “the basis for awards became the prose 
writing ability of the recommending officer.” As a rifle com- 
pany exec I wrote all recommendations for the company and 
re-wrote those of our battalion; my qualifications for all this 
paperwork were a newsman background and the survival of the 
three campaigns involved. I never took a writing task more 
seriously and sweated to conform to changing directives, to 
keep a sense of proportion among the men whose deeds I 
knew, and to retain the spirit of the original recommendations 
of the others. 

Checking Headquarters Bulletins for the next two years I 
found my prose and other men’s deeds had harvested every 
decoration but the DSM; included were two Medals of Honor 
and even a Navy and Marine Corps Medal. But many of the 
decorations had been lowered or raised as they plodded along 
through channels. It is just conceivable that recommendations 
could be knocked down to conform to some policy regulating 
the amount of heroism a unit could display at a certain time 
and place. But there is no logic whatever in a rear area board 
deciding a man is much braver than his comrades realized. The 
two top heroes on my list did not rate the starry ribbon in 
the eyes of their own company. A high-echelon boost into 
Valhalla is at least as unfair as the inequitable cutting down of 
recommendations that LtCol Cushman mentions. 

Lewis Meyers, 


Captain, USMCR. 





Each month the GazeTTE pays five dollars for 
each letter printed. These pages are intended for 
comments and corrections on past articles and as a 
discussion center for pet theories, battle lessons, 
training expedients, and what have you. Corre- 
spondents are asked to keep their communications 
limited to 200 words or less. Signatures will be 
withheld if requested; however, the GAZETTE re- 
quires that the name and address of the sender 
accompany the letter as an evidence of good faith. 











Dear Sir: 

I read with interest LtCol Cushman’s article entitled Battle 
Decorations which appeared in the July issue of the Gazette. 
His article is timely and his recommendations, if followed, 
would improve the decoration situation. However, I would 
like to suggest an amendment to his recommendation that divi- 
sion commanders be authorized to award all decorations but the 
three highest. I feel that some higher authority must place a 
limit on the number of decorations which a division com- 
mander can award. If division commanders were given an 
entirely free hand, certainly men in one division, commanded 
by a general who believed in a liberal dispersion of decorations, 
would fare better than men of another division who fought 
equally well but whose commanding general set higher stand- 
ards for the performance of duty in battle. Furthermore, if 
division commanders were not restricted in the number of 
decorations which they could award, it is possible that races 
might develop to see which division would become the most 
decorated division. The inference drawn by the public is that 
the more decorations awarded to a division the harder the 
fighting which the division did and the better the division 


_and also the greater the general who commanded the division. 


For a general to have commanded the most decorated division 
would be a great distinction which some generals might covet. 
If the division commander was allowed to award unlimited 
numbers of decorations we would be allowing him to write his 
own ticket, so to speak, for his future reputation and that of 
the division which he commanded. The temptation to aggran- 
dize his own and his division’s reputation might be so great 
that decorations might be very freely and perhaps undeserved- 
ly awarded. 

I believe that there are two factors in any campaign which 
should generally determine the number of decorations which 
should be awarded to the men who fought in the campaign. 
One is the efficiency of the fighting of the division and the 
other is the strength of the opposition encountered. This lat- 
ter factor can perhaps best be gauged by the casualties in- 
curred, and, in general, I believe that is a a more accurate 
gauge of how hard a division fought than the first because 
the first must be determined from written official reports and 
press dispatches and the writers of these are generally able to 
describe an action so that failures and blunders are at least 
partially, if not entirely, concealed and successes and good de- 
cisions of commanders are exalted. From the written word, 


continued on page 4 
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as it emerges from a battle, it seems to be rather difficult to 
determine just how well or how poorly any division performed 
in that battle. Battle casualties (our own not the enemy’s) 
however are a concrete figure and, in the absence of over- 
whelming evidence of excellent performance of duty or of 
tremendous blunders, they give a pretty good idea of just how 
hard a division fought and so perhaps are the most reliable 
basis for the determination of the number of decorations which 
should be awarded to the men of any division after a cam- 
paign. 

I would supplement LtCol Cushman’s recommendations by 
saying that a division commander should be allowed to award 
as many Bronze Stars as he feels are deserved. These Bronze 
Stars would take care of prompt battlefield decorations and it 
would be understood that the award of one of them would 
not bar a higher additional award at a later date. For all 
awards higher than the Bronze Star I believe that the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps should evaluate a division’s 
performance in battle and set a quota of decorations for the 
division. He would base his evaluation on all available infor- 
mation concerning the efficiency of the division in battle and 
upon the casualties incurred. After his evaluation he would, 
by dispatch to the division commander, authorize him to award 
a certain number of each decoration from the Navy Cross 
down to the Bronze Star. He would thus for a specific action 
set quotas of decorations of all grades based upon his evalua- 
tion of the division’s performance in battle. 

Upon receipt of these quotas the division commander could 
convene a Board of Awards to study recommendations for 
decorations and make recommendations to him and he would 
make the awards from those recommendations. Or he could 
divide the division’s quotas of decorations among his regiments 
and give them quotas as the Commandant did for the division. 
These quotas could be made so that the regiment which per- 
formed its duty most efficiently and bore the heaviest losses 
would be given a larger number of decorations than a regiment 
which did not fight so well and whose losses were lighter. 

It seems to me that such a quota system based on an evalua- 
tion made by the Commandant, who should be above any bias 
in the matter, would be one means of establishing a uniform 
system of awards and would go far to insure that men of all 
divisions would receive the same treatment in regard to deco- 
rations. No system for awarding decorations will ever be per- 
fect but some of the irregularities and inequalities that existed 
during the past war can be remedied. A system more uniform 
and better can and should be evolved and be ready to be put 
into effect when the next war comes. 


J. S. Letcner, 


BrigGen, USMC (Ret’d). 


continued on page 6 
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Our Error... 


Dear Sir: 

I should like to correct a typographical error in the last 
paragraph of my article Intelligence from the Skies in the Sep- 
tember issue of the GazeTTe. 

As originally submitted, the sentence in question read as 
follows: “Of these, Marines flew their share, outstanding 
among their operations being the sortie over Truk by PB4Ys 
of VMD 254 in early February of 1944.” 

Even a “gravel grinder” knows that PBYs could not have 


accomplished that mission. 


R. C. Burns, 
LrCol, USMC. 


Reader Approval .. . 


Dear Sir: 

After my letter in the March Gazette was billed as the 
only disapproval of the magazine’s new format, I want to take 
this opportunity to chalk up, on the other side of the ledger, 
an approval of a Gazette change. 

Lisbon Interlude in the August GAZETTE seems to be some- 
thing new in style for GazeTTE pieces and I want to go on 
record as being in favor of more of the same. The Marine 
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Officer takes a routine assignment and turns it into extremely 
interesting reading. At the same time, he gets across some 
helpful suggestions to officers who may be sent on similar as- 
signments and, thinking of the truce team now in Palestine, 
it is likely that Marines are, and will be, using ideas passed 
on by The Marine Officer. 

I hope that The Marine Officer can be induced to regularly 
contribute to the GazetTe more of his articles along Lisbon 
Interlude lines. 

Dennis D. NicHotson, Jr., 


Captain, USMC. 


Senior, not Superior ... 
Dear Sir: 

I have read with a great deal of pleasure the two articles on 
The Thin Line of Tradition and agree wholeheartedly with 
the author. However, I believe that one tradition, overlooked 
by the author, has vanished to the detriment of the Corps. 
This valuable tradition is the use of the term “senior officer” 
instead of “superior officer.” 

One of the first things that I was taught at Basic School 
was “In the Marine Corps, officers are senior but not neces- 
sarily superior. All marines are superior and therefore only 
seniority can exist.” On numerous occasions the fact that no 
marine was inferior as the term “superior officer” implied was 
stressed. 

To show just how far gone this tradition is I find my 
very good friend and Base Plate McGurk using this belittling 
term and the editorial board allowing it to be printed. Please, 
gentlemen, to admit seniority is necessary but to admit in- 
feriority is degrading. 

W. F. Prickett, 
LrCol, USMC. 


Ed: The use of the term superior officer is defined and 


authorized by Appendix B-73, Naval Courts and Boards. 


Shims for Handguards ... 
Dear Sir: 

This is a “why don’t they” complaint; I don’t see why the 
Marine Corps does not do something about the looseness of 
the front hand guard on the MI rifle. I have seen an article 
or two on the way the MI rifle could be improved so that it 
would have a few more assets common to the M1903 rifle. 
One of the difficulties is the way the front hand guard has a 
tendency to rattle. Now, why doesn’t the Marine Corps issue 
metal shims or spacers with the same outside and inside diam- 
eter as the rear ring on the gas cylinder that fits over the 
barrel? The shims should be ef various thicknesses so that the 
right size could be slipped on over the barrel and thereby take 
the extra space to stop the looseness. The shims would be 
much cheaper than the replacing of worn parts on the rife to 
do the same job. I know that I, as post armorer, would be 
glad to see something on this order come out. 

Wacter G. Reep, 
PFC, USMC. 

















Fear Patterns... 
Dear Sir: 

After taking counsel of my fears, I feel a “startle response” 
is in order to LtCol Williams’ Leadership and Fear article. 

The logic of the statement, “it is fear of what will happen 
to him that in most cases keeps the average soldier from 
stealing, killing, and disobeying the laws of his country as 
well as its social customs,” escapes me. I contend that the 
average soldier, (marine, sailor, or civilian) is not even inter- 
ested in stealing, killing, etc., because of inherent moral 
standards. 

In his description of the physical symptoms of fear possible 
of detection by a high speed camera, the author included “his 
hands clenched, his elbows bent, . . . his neck and facial 
muscles tensed.” As one antidote to fear it was suggested 
that, “The soldier should tense his feet and leg muscles, then, 
keeping these muscles tight, proceed to tense those of the 
hands and arms, then the neck, face and eye muscles. (under- 
score supplied.) If this is maintained for one minute the 
entire fear responses is usually eliminated.” 

Granted that the average soldier could be taught all those 
“tenses.” The marine doesn’t live who can keep the sequence 
of “tenses” in order and maintain the time element while 
executing the somewhat boring function of the Marine Corps 
—assaulting beaches. 

My comments have been overly stringent of the excellent 
portrayal of the causes of fear. But, the conclusions that 
intelligence, per se will induce greater fear is difficult to ac- 
cept. The syllogism would then be: 

Intelligence induces fear 
Leaders are intelligent 
Leaders are cowards 
W. E. SHea, 
IstLt, USMC. 
Defense of Mr Reavis... 
Dear Sir: 

The sound and the fury occasioned by Mr Reavis must be 
the source of chuckles to many older officers. In all that has 
been written since his two articles appeared in the GazeTTE, 
I have seen little in his favor and much in disagreement with 
him. 

Admittedly, Mr Reavis is young and admittedly his length 
of service is short, but even so, let us recognize that even as 
we had “ideas” when we were second lieutenants so do second 
lieutenants today and the expression of them through the 
medium of our magazine is a desirable and healthy situation. 

It is doubtful if Mr Reavis will succeed in establishing a 
Marine Corps Academy or in revolutionizing close order drill; 
it is probable that in time the Marine Corps will succeed in 
influencing Mr Reavis. While the latter process is underway, 
let’s give Mr Reavis his due for not only having ideas but 
having the courage to express them and in that expression 


C. P. VAN Ness, 
Colonel, USMC. 


giving us all food for thought. 
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This Month and Next 


In case the opening incident in The Fight at Best 
strains your credulity, we hasten to explain that Col S. 
L. A Marshall knew Nazi General Von Gersdorff quite 
well and got the story straight from him. The three-part 
piece on the 502d Paratroopers’ adventures in Holland 
is, in our opinion, an excellent example of combat history 
as it should be written. Some of our readers might 
question why the GazETTE should devote so much space 
to what was an Army operation in a theater quite re- 
moved from our zone of action in the Pacific. This is 
almost precisely the reason we think the series should 
have your close attention, for it represents a type of war- 
fare completely foreign to Marine Corps experience. Few 
American actions excel the Best fight in dramatic quality. 

Several issues back, the editors permitted themselves a 
small beef—a rather petulant comment on a Message 
Center letter to the effect that not enough Marine officers 
are contributing to the GAzeETTE. To our surprise, several 
articles which have come in since were apparently 
prompted—if not spurred on—by our comment. But if 


we claimed to be embarrassed by the dearth of Marine 
authors, we were even more embarrassed when we had to 
reject several of the responses to our plaint—not because 
of style or grammar, but because of the many directives 
and policies which we must observe in publishing this 
magazine. To restate our position, all material used in the 
GAZETTE must be cleared by the Division of Public In- 
formation, HQMC (this, of course, after the Editors and 
the Editorial Board have checked and approved it). In 
some cases, Public Information may send a doubtful 
article to such agencies as the Departments of State, War, 
or Navy, the Atomic Energy Commission, etc. Affecting 
all this are the standing directives of the Secretary of 
Defense and the Secretary of the Navy. Complicated? 
Sometimes, but things usually work out for the best— 
certainly, this system protects contributors who are in the 
regular service and who are subject to regulations of 
which they may not be aware. 

And remember—we still pay 3 cents per word for the 
material we use. 
































The Fight at Best . 


By Col S. L. A. Marshall 


Part |: When Allied paratroopers dropped on 


Holland, ColGen Kurt Student, who organized 
Nazi airborne forces, was an interested observer 


® MajsGen RupoLtpH CHRISTOPHER FREIHERR VON 
Gersdorff, Chief of Staff of the Seventh Germany Army. 
sat at lunch with his friend, ColGen Kurt Student, who 
had organized and commanded the German airborne 
forces. 

It was a warm autumn day and the meal was being 
served them on the front porch of the comfortable Dutch 
manor house which Student had taken for his temporary 
headquarters. Their conversations turned toward the 
reasons why the fortunes of the Wehrmacht seemed to 
be consistently downgrading. 

“For one thing,” said Student, “we have never learned 
how to mount an airborne operation.” 

“Fantastic!” said Von Gersdorff. “All that the others 
know they have learned from us. Look at Crete! Look 
at Eban Emael!” 

“Yes, look at them,” replied Student. “We make 
small successful experiments and then we stop. I am 
speaking about the real thing.” 

“And what,” asked Von Gersdorff,” is the real thing?” 


10 





Before his companion could reply. the attention of 
both men was drawn to the southward. There was a 
dull but steadily mounting roar from out of the sky 
in that direction. The small cloud on the horizon, at 
first no larger than the hand of a man, seemed to spread 
and thicken as it raced toward them. Almost over them 
it broke—hundreds of Allied planes raining thousands 
of American paratroopers. 

As they started toward earth in a drop as beautifully 
timed and regulated as the skill of man could make pos- 
sible, Student stepped onto the front lawn and raised his 
hands skyward in a sweeping gesture such as a cheer- 
leader makes when he wants attention. 

“This,” said Student, turning toward his companion, 
“is what I was speaking about—the real thing.” 

The scene was at Veghel, Holland. The day was 17 
September 1944. Student was looking at the American 
airborne portion of Operation Market-Garden, that first 
Allied attempt to make a sneak crossing of the Rhine and 
enter into the flat and relatively unfortified plain of 





The two men crawled forward together for only a few paces, but it was just a few paces too far. 


Western Germany. 

Some few miles to the southward of where Student and 
Von Gersdorff had to depart their table without waiting 
for dessert, the 502d Parachute Infantry Regiment came 
to earth and assembled neatly and without untoward 
incident in several flat fields just north of the Wilhelmina 
Canal. 

It had initially, and according to plan, the least spec- 
tacular assignment in the whole show. 101st Division’s 
general assignment was to seize and hold the southern 
third of the attenuated corridor over which British XXX 
Corps hoped to roll from the Belgian border to the 
Rhine’s north bank. With the Guards Armored leading, 
XXX Corps expected to roll up this airborne carpet 
and consolidate the hold on Arnhem within 56 hours. 

That this was not done finally, Field Marshall Sir 
Bernard Montgomery attributed to a bad break in the 
weather, which is a convenient way of passing the buck 
to God. The student of history might better regard the 
irreducible fact that the whole plan was as tight as a 


strait-jacket, leaving almost no margin for error in the 
calculations of either time or space. 

The costs were exacted right at the beginning, in the 
very hour when the airborne forces were making their 
first moves to capture and defend the broad highway 
from Eindhoven to Arnhem. The Guards Armored, which 
had figured on a prompt break-out from the Escaut 
Canal Bridgehead and a smooth advance to Eindhoven, 
couldn’t get out of its tracks. A few German rocket men 
had taken a surprise position the night before in a con- 
veniently placed wood copse flanking the line of ad- 
vance. Their first fire brewed up a dozen tanks. The 
road being blocked, the attack was temporarily given 
over to the infantry. So it was next day—after the lapse 
of a fatal 20 hours—before the link-up with the airborne, 
which had been scheduled for that evening, was finally 
made at Eindhoven. 

While this meager but decisive fight was going on be- 
tween German rockets and British armor, 502d Regiment 
was moving its main body from the assembly fields over 
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to the main road near Zon. For the time being it was 
simply filling in the Division center accordion-fashion, 
reaching northward to link with the 501st Regiment 
which was to join hands with 82d Airborne Division 
beyond Veghel, and reaching southward to support the 
506th Regiment in its attack against the important center 
of Eindhoven. 


#® Tus MISSION entailed covering the passage of the 
Wilhelmina Canal and fighting back any enemy attempt 
to pinch the corridor at that point. But the 506th Regi- 
ment was already sweeping the enemy from Zon while on 
its march to Eindhoven, and the appearance was that 502d 
would have a romp until the Guards Armored rolled 
through. 

There was one minor prick-point. The village of Best, 
lying 7000 yards to the west of Zon, was possessed of a 
bridge which would be highly useful for the passage 
of XXX Corps in the event the Germans blew the Zon 
bridge before we could seize it—as actually happened. 
Best was thought to contain a few squads of Germans and 
would therefore require a mop-up. In point of fact, about 
one thousand fresh troops had detrained there the day 
before and the line of the road running into Best at 
right angles to the canal was covered by six emplaced 
88s, spaced at 50 yard intervals. What developed at 
Best, therefore, was all consequential to what is described 
with classic under-emphasis by the Division G2, LtCol 
Paul Danahy, as a “minor error in estimate.” 

It had been planned to capture Best and its bridges 
(the rails also crossed at this point) with one platoon. 
At the last moment, on request of the Battalion com- 
mander, the force was increased to one infantry com- 
pany, reinforced by 40 engineers. Company H started 
on its way while the rest of the 3d Battalion was setting 
up in the Zon woods, and the regiment as a whole was 
moving into position along the main highway. Just 45 
minutes later Company H reported by radio that it was 
being held by enemy roadblocks. Twenty minutes passed 
—the time was mid-afternoon—and there came another 
message that it was meeting “strong resistance.” The 
battalion and regiment waited, still believing that these 
reports were a little exaggerated. 

We should now move the spotlight to the attacking 
column. Capt Robert E. Jones had stopped his detach- 
ment halfway between the Canal and Best to orient him- 
self. From the Drop Zone, he had marched on Best 
trying to guide on the church steeple, for it was in his 
mind that if he could move on that line, he would hit 
the Canal middle distance between his main objectives. 
the two bridges. But the Zonsche Forest had intervened. 
In wending through this pine plantation, the men had 
lost sight of the steeple and wandered so far off the line 
that they came out of the forest 600 yards north of the 
point which they had been seeking. Before they could 
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veer in the intended direction, they were engagd by small 
arms fire from the road intersection northwest of Best. 
Though it grew heavier by the minute, Jones moved his 
men toward the fire, continuing in an approach march 
formation until within 200 yards of the enemy positions. 

At that point the country became almost bare of cover 
and the men had to get down in the ditches. Realizing 
that he was temporarily in check and that his further 
advance could come only of fire and the employment of 
forward cover, Jones then sent his first message to Bat- 
talion. 

Likewise, he decided that he would fight with one 
flank and proceed toward his objectives with the other, 
and by this step he proceeded to scatter his small forces 
in the face of a rapidly developing and unexpected 
situation. 

The 2d Platoon, under Lt Edward L. Wierzbowski, re- 
inforced by the detail from Company C, 326th Engineer 
Battalion, under Lt Charles Moore, and a light machine 
gun section from Battalion, was ordered to proceed to 
the Canal, capture the two bridges and set up defenses 
around them. 

The 1st Platoon, under Lt George W. Harper, was or- 
dered to advance on Best from the east, take the village 
and set up roadblocks on the north-south highway. 


® COMPANY HEADQUARTERS and 3d Platoon would stay 
in place, maintain a base of fire confronting the enemy 
force at the roadblock, and thereby seek to keep pressure 
off the two columns which were moving to its rear and 
flankward. 

2d Platoon got duly started on its forlorn mission. 
But before 1st Platoon could do: more than take -a few 
steps toward Best, it was halted by a wave of fire from 
the direct front, and a number of men were hit. Nor 
was that the worst of it. Looking toward his right 
flank, Jones saw about 100 of the enemy working along 
the ditches and tree lines flanking the road. That left 
him no choice but to halt 1st Platoon’s movement and 
extend his line to the northward by throwing 3d Platoon 
into the action on its right. The line thus ran at an 
angle to the main road, with Ist Platoon directly en- 
gaging the roadblock and 3d Platoon fighting the ma- 
neuver force coming along the road from the north. 

At this stage Jones reported to Battalion that he was 
“heavily engaged”—scarcely an over-statement. But his 
estimate was punctuated to his full satisfaction within 
10 minutes. Coming toward him along the highway from 
the northwest, and straight into the lines of the already 
deployed enemy was a German truck convoy—12 trucks 
and several small cannon. Jones yelled to his men to 
hold all fire, seeing in an instant that the enemy field 
force might fail to warn the motorcade, and he might 
get them within killing range. 

A German motorcyclist was riding 250 yards in 














front of the trucks. He came on through the block and 
headed for the Canal, apparently unaware that he was 
running the gauntlet in a fire fight. Then came the slip- 
up: the Headquarters detachment had not gotten the 
order to suspend fire, and it shot the driver from his seat 
as he raced by. The convoy stopped instantly, and the 
Germans jumped from their trucks and deployed through 
the fields about 250 yards north of the block, forming a 
skirmish line which came on toward the 3d Platoon’s 
line under cover of a fruit orchard. On the far right 
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of the line, Pvt William T. Hammond saw this move- 
ment, and he yelled to the other men: “There are 200 
more Germans coming this way.” The Germans had 
dragged two 20mm guns into the orchard. Their fire 
was now tearing the earth where the Company had 
settled. This simply added to the heat. The range had 
already been found by two pieces of artillery—one a 
20mm gun and the other an 88—which were firing from 
amid the gas pumps of a filling station on the edge of 
Best. Beset by enemy skirmishers on front and flank, 
the company was now having to fight off snipers which 
were sifting around its rear. It was taking its toll of 
leadership. SSgt John J. White was dead by this fire 
and Lts William Craig and John T. Hart were wounded . 
and down. 

Such was the twilight both of the company fight and 
of the day. At Battalion a decision had been made. A 
messenger arrived from Regiment saying that the bat- 
talion was authorized to support Company H. The bat- 
talion commander, LtCol Robert H. Cole, had gone to 
higher authority asking that sanction. According to the 
regimental commander, Col John T. Michaelis, the re- 
quest was denied, and Cole acted strictly on his own. 
It does not matter now. The battalion proceeded, tem- 
porarily under the command of its executive, Maj John 
P. Stopka. As the company had marched directly from 
the Drop Zone, and the battalion moved from well to 
the south of that area where it had been holding the 
woods near Zon, it did not traverse the same route, 
but followed approximately the line of the Canal. 
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A Nazi motorcyclist came through the roadblock unaware he was running the gauntlet of a fire fight 


Dark was just closing down as Cole caught up with 
his men. They were marching alongside the dike about 
one mile east of Best. As he took over from Stopka, 
the head of the column was suddenly checked by rifle 
and machine-gun fire. The men went flat and began to 
dig in. At Cole’s order, Company G sent a half squad 
under Sgt Delwin McKimmy to try to contact Company 
H and reconnoiter the source of the fire. That done, he 
moved the battalion into the Zonsche Forest where Capt 
Jones had gone astray, and the men dug in solid for 
the night with their main line near the western edge 
of the woods and facing toward Best. So situated, they 
were within 1000 yards or less of where Company H 
was getting its nose bloodied. Capt Jones, though get- 
ting approximately nowhere, was at least becoming more 
hopeful. Battalion continued to get radio reports that 
he was “nearing the objective” when in fact he was 
only holding on and wishing for help. But Battalion 
couldn’t figure out his location that night, and the broad 
day had to come before McKimmy’s patrol was able to 
find its way to Jones’ lines. Faced with an unequal 
struggle. Jones had decided a little too late to pull in 


his horns. 


There had been a spattering of small arms fire through- 
out the night. At first light the volume increased heavily. 
the firing coming mainly from the highway east of Best, 
and the Battalion began to take casualties. When Mc- 
Kimmy returned with the news of Company H. Cole 
advanced the Battalion and its lines were soon tied-in 
to the position which Jones had maintained, 1000 yards 
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south of his earlier position. 

But there was one thing that a could not tell 
Cole—the fate of the 2d Platoon which had been sent 
off under Wierzbowski to capture the Best bridges. It 
has simply vanished into the darkness and no word had 
come back. 

It is now necessary therefore to follow the strange 
and savage fortunes of this small band of men who were 
handed a mission far beyond their compass. and whose 
attempt to cope with it is as replete with heroisms and 
irony as any tale to be told of our forces in the late war. 

Wierzbowski was a little confused right from the 
beginning. An intensely earnest soldier. he shared Jones’ 
fault of seeing too many things at one time. Having 
been told to get the bridges. he became distracted. a 
he moved out, by the same sniper fire which was giving 
hell to the company rear. He decided to take one squad 
and try to advance along the hedgerow toward Best. fig- 
uring that this movement would compel the snipers to 
give ground. However, as this advance would only clear 
the ground over a small radius. he told Lt Andrew P. 
Duffy to take one rifle squad. one squad of engineers 
and the section of machine guns about 200 yards to his 
left and then advance toward Best along a line paralleling 
his own. He had but barely started along the hedgerow 
when he called Jones by radio and told him what he was 
doing. Jones promptly and rightly recalled him. He 
then sought to rejoin Duffy. who by this change of orders 
had been put well out on a limb. 

Whatever Duffy’s strengths, he was a weak judge of 














distance. Instead of 200, he had moved 500 yards to 
the southeast before turning back to the road. This line 
took him through a heavy pine growth. The men were 
just well into the trees when they heard 20mm fire crack- 
ing the branches above them. So they stopped to con- 
sider. Thus gone motionless, they could hear Germans 
talking to one another some 40 or 50 yards beyond. 
Duffy told the machine-gun section to advance and set 
up along the far edge of woods. From that cover, he 
looked into a farmyard and saw a group of Germans 
gathered around the 20mm piece. The first machine 
guns all opened fire at one time. The range was less 
than 150 yards. But only two Germans fell. Within a 
split second—so fast that it was clear that the enemy 
had kept almost exact touch with Duffy’s advance—three 
20mm guns mounted on halftracks whipped around from 
behind the house and barn and opened fire. Four men 
at the machine guns were felled by the first burst. Cpl 
Willis Hart yelled to Duffy: “We're all going to be 
killed.” Duffy shouted: “Work back toward the Com- 
pany!” Lt Robert Lair picked up a machine gun and 
tried to get across the road with it to cover the with- 
drawal. As he did so, another 20mm gun opened fire 
from the right flank, and the men saw Lair go down. 
Cpl William T. Nichols went down, hit five times by 
bullets. Pvt Wesley E. Jackson crawled out of the woods 
carrying Nichols on his back, and while he was crawling, 
a sixth bullet hit Nichols. Such infantrymen as were not 
wounded had already cleared the wood. But the engi- 
neers, who had come in on the left with one machine 
gun, didn’t see the withdrawal, and save for two men, 
they stayed there with the gun through the night. 


# THis BRIEF SKIRMISH reveals the reality of the pres- 
sure which Jones was feeling on his left and rear. We 
have already seen that what was happening to his right 
and center was far from a Sunday school picnic. Fur- 
ther than that, lest unfair criticism be heaped upon his 
aching back, it should be added that Battalion, without 
knowing much about the situation, had arbitrarily in- 
sisted that the Wierzbowski force should be detached 
and sent to the bridges. 

But it took this flare-up of action around Duffy’s men 
to make Jones see that the order had put him “between 
the devil and the deep blue sea,” as he himself expressed 
it. Clearly he was asking for complete ruin if he tried 
to fight on ground where he was opposed from three sides 
while sending Wierzbowski off on a goose chase. Wierz- 
bowski told him on radio that he was standing on 
ground right then that was highly suitable for defense. 
Jones took him at his word, and got the company in 
motion toward the Canal, with the remaining engineers 
and headquarters detachment leading off, followed by 
the 3d and Ist Platoons. The Germans did not press 
them during the withdrawal. They took over from 2d 
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Platoon in a small neck of woods, and set up a perimeter 
defense about fifty yards in circumference, and Wierz- 
bowski went on his way, hoping to wrest two bridges 
from the German Army in the darkness. 

It was already a badly depleted body, made so not 
only by fire losses but by Duffy having taken the wrong 
line again. In his fall-back from the little woods where 
he had been routed toward the main woods which the 
Company had crossed earlier in the afternoon, he had 
again come under fire. So the men had fled for this 
cover and were now scattered. Wierzbowski sent run- 
ners into the forest but the search was unavailing. 

Just as the sun went down, Wierzbowski led his col- 
umn into this planting of young pine, where fire-breaks 
spaced at 35-yard intervals provided the only interrup- 
tion to the evenly checkered rows. They met fire before 
the column had walked its own length into the forest. 
The enemy had filtered into the plantation during during 
the afternoon and had spaced machine guns so that they 
now covered some of the fire-breaks for their entire 
length: the forest floor was perfectly flat; there was no 
way of knowing at which of the lanes the platoon would 
draw fire. 


®@ THUs IN A 6WEAT to get to the bridges before the last 
light faded, Wierzbowski was at the same time in a situa- 
tion where he had to‘ exercise restraint on his men lest 
they become scattered and immobilized by sudden fire. 
He told them to move slowly and check at each lane: 
then they were to bound forward one man at a time until 
the whole platoon was clear. This made the whole march 
slow and plodding, with a fresh start called for every 
35 yards. But it seemed to be worth it. The Germans 
had set up machine guns so as to cover every third or 
fourth fire-break, and the gun started popping whenever 
the lead man started across. Yet the platoon—18 men 
from Company H and 26 engineers—made this unhappy 
passage without a casualty. They came at last to the final 
lane and they sprinted across it in a body, with two guns 
barking at them vainly. 

Now it was necessary to advance in the open, and they 
did it on hands and knees. While moving at the crawl, 
they were joined by a few of Lair’s men—including three 
walking wounded. They had been hiding in the bush 
and when they heard Wierzbowski’s scouts call out to 
him, they came as fast as they could. 

The advance was now over ground which was slightly 
rolling. Shortly thereafter, the hard earth gave way to 
marsh. Feeling his way in the pitch black of a rainy 
night, the first scout, Pvt Joe E. Mann, skirted far over 
to the left and came out on the dike bounding the Wil- 
helmina Canal. He sent word back by the second scout, 
Pvt James C. Hoyle, that there was a hard surface road 
atop the dike. Wierzbowski led his men up and onto the 
road at.a point about 500 yards east of the highway 
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Lt Lair picked up a machine gun and tried to get across the road with it to cover the withdrawal. 











bridge. 

In the foreground loomed several large derricks and 
other objects which could not be distinguished except 
for their mass. The men crawled slowly along, trying to 
feel their way through this canal-side loading zone. There 
was a catwalk suspended out over the canal and around 
the derricks. The column chanced it, and for those min- 
utes in which they made this desperate circuit, they 
hardly breathed; had a flare gone up, they would have 
been just so many sitting ducks. The hour was then 
about 2100. The walk was clay-covered and slippery. 
Such were the unique difficulties of this journey that they 
used more than one hour in closing the last 500 yards. 

The thing seemed to be within reach—perhaps another 
30 yards or so—when a few rounds of rifle fire blazed 
out of the darkness, from directly in front. Still, it was 
not followed up, and the fire had gone well over the heads 
of the party. Wierzbowski concluded that he had not 
been discovered. So he crawled up to the lead scout to 
see if the bridge was there and if anyone was guarding 
it. 

The two men crawled forward together for only a few 
paces, but it was just a few paces too far! 


® AT THAT EXACT MOMENT, the Germans covering the 
bridge had been changing guard. The old sentry had 
withdrawn to the bridge entrance. Thus the two men 
missed him. But the new man came on back and passed 
them. They saw him swing in a wide circle around them 
and they realized that they were squatting right in the 
middle of his sentry post. 

It was like a hard kick in the groin. They could not 
jump him; there was a second guard on the far side of 
the stream who kept shouting back and forth to this man, 
and firing his rifle after every few turns. Nor could they 
get out; they were so close to the sentry that the least 
movement was certain to reveal them. 

So for many minutes (all hands agree that this wait 
must have exceeded one-half hour) they stayed there. 
inanimate and not knowing what to do. Not one word 
passed between them in all that time. They were shaken 
as hell and they simply waited for a break to come. The 
sentry continued to make the circle around them and 
did not act as if he had the slightest suspicion that an 
enemy force was right at hand. 

But back along the side of the dike where the men of 
the. platoon were waiting, this unnerving situation was 
reacting on the others in quite the opposite fashion. Not 
knowing what had happened to the two-man advance 
party, they thought they should do something about it. 
The second in command, Lt Watson, thought he ought 
to give an order. but didn’t know what order to give. 
The men were stirring. and their whispering grew louder. 


While they waited. several potato masher grenades were 
tossed from the far side of the Canal and exploded on 
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the dike above them. But they took this as coincidence 
rather than as a warning. 

The issue was decided when two men got up and 
started to scramble up the embankment. The others 
began to rise. Watson gave some kind of order half- 
heartedly, but the men didn’t get it, and they kept on 
going. 

Pvt Joseph Perkins was the fourth man to reach the 
top of the dike. As he straightened up, the enemy opened 
on them with machine guns and rifles from the opposite 
bank. Perkins fell back, hit in the shoulder. 

He was the only casualty. Even so, what had happened 
was enough to stampede a majority of the party. They 
ran like mad in the general direction whence they had 
come. and what further fate befell them that night is still 
not known. 

The die-hards ran down the side of the dike and 
began to dig-in right at the base. That operation was 
stopped by Wierzbowski who made them fall back about 
60 yards from the dike before setting up their defen- 
sive position. He and Mann had been given a sudden 
release from their strange confinement when the fire 
broke out: they jumped up and ran toward the fire while 
the sentry was still gaping in that direction. On the run, 
Wierzbowski counted five machine guns firing toward 
his men. 


@® ARTILLERY AND MORTAR SHELLS were exploding 
around them while they dug. Wierzbowski looked his 
force over: of the 15 men and three officers remaining. 
three were already wounded. Of heavier weapons, he had 
one machine gun with 500 rounds, one mortar with six 
rounds and one bazooka with five rounds. 

The rain continued. At 0300 the enemy fire ceased 
for the night. Even then, Wierzbowski made no effort 
to lead his men out and rejoin the company. He had 
roughly counted the odds against himself, but he had 
been given an order, and it was in his mind that he 
must try again for the bridge if daylight showed it still 
standing. 

Back at the company. Jones had been getting an in- 
sistent prodding by radio from Battalion. “God damn it, 
send someone to find Wierzbowski!” So he had ordered 
out two patrols, and finally had sent the 3d Platoon, 
much against his better judgment. These prowls were 
absolutely futile. and each of them was beaten back 
by fire. Nor was there any more relief within the com- 
pany perimeter. Mortar and artillery continued to find 
them through the night, and by the hour of first light 
another 30 men had been killed or wounded. 

From what he saw of the enemy strength and fire 
during the night, Cole at last concluded that he could 
forget about the lost platoon. He said to Stopka: 
“They’ve been annihilated beyond a doubt.” 


to be continued 
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Lets Have 
a Maneuver 


Enemy 


By LtCol Cecil W. Shuler 


® Prior to Wortd War II, MANEUVERS AND FIELD 
exercises were against hypothetical forces represented by 
a system of flags and occasionally by actual troops. Um- 
pires were often used, but more often, FMF units cap- 
tured islands from a “paper” enemy with phase lines to 
determine speed of advance. When umpires were used 
in conjunction with the hypothetical enemy, there was 
often a shortage of umpire personnel to maintain the 
necessary control; too, there was very little realism for 
the marine in the ranks, and a definite lack of training 
for the troop intelligence agencies. 

The use of actual troops to represent the enemy meant 
that the forces were similarly organized and _ indoctri- 
nated and little stress was placed on identification of units. 
Combat realism was adequately injected, but intelligence 
agencies did not function satisfactorily. 

During World War II, personnel of small units were 
often dressed in Japanese uniforms. Troops so dressed 
generally had received neither special training nor equip- 
ment, so here again the represented enemy used the same 
tactics and organization as their opposition. This type of 
enemy representation did serve to instill in troops the 
necessity of reporting identifications and did afford 
greater reality to maneuvers and field exercises. 

During the 2d Marine Division (Reinforced) maneuv- 
ers for the assault and capture of Vieques Island, Feb.- 
March 1948, it was assumed that a hypothetical (training 
cannot be pointed directly at any foreign nation in time 
of peace) enemy occupied the eastern portion of Vieques 
Island. A situation was prepared showing the background 
of the activities of this hypothetical enemy. On the basis 
of this overall situation an order of battle for the enemy 
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forces on Vieques Island was drawn up, followed by a 
situation overlay showing the defensive organization and 
the location of his defense installations. 

But from the time this enemy situation was approved 
until the beginning of Advance Force operations against 
Vieques Island, no changes in installations or the general 
situation were injected. Nor were dummy installations 
constructed on the ground to add a certain amount of 
realism in photo interpretation, aerial observations, and 
target-spotting for ships and aircraft. 

The troop operations for the assault and capture of 
the island were umpired by officers and men of the Troop 
Training Unit, Amphibious Training Command, Atlantic 
Fleet, using umpire instructions as set forth in FM 105-5. 
The Naval forces involved in the Amphibious phase were 
not umpired. The umpires began feeding in “umpire 
messages” to Division Headquarters on D-2 Day, the 
purpose of which was to inject changes into the hypothe- 
tical situation. From that time until the island was se- 
cured the enemy situation was entirely controlled by 
injection of umpire messages, based upon a definite time 
schedule and a master umpire plan. 

There were many advantages to the umpiring of the 
maneuver, but there were many disadvantages to this 
hypothetical enemy situation. The principal disadvan- 
tages were: lack of realism for the marines in the assault 
units; lack of targets and activity for actual training of 
scouts and observers, aerial observers, OPs, ete.: lack of 
installations for realistic photo interpretation; no POWs 
for training of troops and intelligence sections; and 
no training in handling of captured documents and 


equipment. 


® Tue Army, in 1947, in order to prevent a return to 
the prewar conditions and to improve upon the wartime 
expedients, planned and brought into being a purely ficti- 
tious enemy force called “Aggressor.” In the preparation 
of Aggressor, the U. S. Army made a definite effort to 
create as complete an air of realism as possible, even to 
the extent of creating an imaginary country with a purely 
fictitious background. Reference toward any actual 
country or people was strictly avoided. The Army’s plan 
for use of Aggressor is intended to eliminate the employ- 
ment of flags and other thoroughly artificial devices, and 
to leave as little to the imagination of the individual 
soldier as possible. At a ratio to the actual force, men 
and material, of about one to six, this enemy will be 
used habitually wherever logical and practicable in all 
maneuvers held in the zone of interior and elsewhere at 
the direction of theater commanders. An Aggressor force 
can be employed on any size maneuver in any area. 

In four major exercises (“Seminole,” “Snowdrop.” 
“Timberline,” and “Assembly”) the U. S. Army has suc- 
cessfully employed this maneuver enemy. The Aggressor 
force was a far more satisfactory training aid than the 
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hypothetical enemy of the Vieques-Culebra maneuvers. 

Enemy situations for 2d Marine Division field problems 
are now being based on “Aggressor Army Order of 
Battle,” but this does not give us a maneuver enemy. 

There are several possible approaches to the develop- 
ment of the use of an Aggressor force as our maneuver 
enemy: 

First: Select a small group of intelligent men and 
several energetic and capable officers to be a nucleus 
Aggressor Training Unit for the training and directing of 
those troops assigned to the Aggressor force for any 
particular maneuver or field exercise. The exact number 
of officers and men would be determined after further 
study of the subject, but maximum total would probably 
not exceed one hundred. This “Aggresser Training Unit” 
should be thoroughly trained in the doctrines and tech- 
niques of Aggressor. The initial training of a portion of 
this unit could possibly be done at Fort Riley, Kansas, 
by arrangements with the Army. 

The necessary sonic equipment and pneumatic weapons 
and equipment would then be obtained and assigned to 
this “Aggressor Training Unit.” The standard vehicles 
and equipment required for any Aggressor force could 
be obtained from available stock or from the units from 
which the troops assigned to the Aggressor force are 
obtained. 

This small “Aggressor Training Unit” would then be 
available to train and direct troops assigned to the Ag- 
gressor force for major FMF maneuvers and _ field 
exercises. 

Second: Designate a unit, such as the 22d Marines at 
Quantico, which is essentially a schools BLT, to train the 
required number of personnel for an Aggressor force. 
Again, a selected number of officers and men might be 
trained at Fort Riley, then those few could conduct the 
training of the remainder of the personnel in Aggressor 
doctrines and techniques. The required equipment should 
then be obtained and assigned to that unit. Possibly 
there should be such a unit on each coast. 

Third: A third but less practicable approach would be 
for each division and brigade to have its own small “Ag- 
gressor Training Unit” which would train those _per- 
sonnel assigned from the division or brigade to the 
Aggressor force for the various division or brigade 
maneuvers and field exercises. In this approach, how- 
ever, the necessary sonic equipment and pneumatic wea- 
pons and equipment would have to be obtained for each 
division and brigade. Otherwise there would be an end- 
less transfer of materials. 

Fourth: An ideal, but not a very feasible approach, 
would require the joint effort of the Army and the Marine 
Corps. This approach would be the establishment of an 





The Army injects a note of realism into its mock » 
wars by having a distinctively uniformed “enemy.” 
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Two Aggressor ski troopers surrender to an Army captain during Operation Timberline at Camp 


Hale, Colorado. 


organization, of battalion strength or larger, consisting of 
Army personnel and a proportionate number of marines 
who would be thoroughly trained in Aggressor doctrines 
and techniques. This unit would be adequately equipped 
with the necessary special and standard equipment; and 
would have assigned to it such language, psychological 
warfare, counterintelligence, and intelligence personnel 
as required to portray adequately a well trained and efh- 
ciently organized Aggressor force. This organization, or 
parts thereof, could be shifted from one locale to another 
as required for major maneuvers and field exercises of 
the U. S. Army and the U. S. Marine Corps. 

The following short discussion of the Aggressor force 
for Field Exercise “Assembly” explains how an Aggres- 
sor force can be trained and operated. The Aggressor 
force in the joint U. S. Army-Air Force exercise was 
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Combat conditions were intensified by rugged terrain and adverse weather. 


purely a training aid. The Aggressor force was not in- 
tended as a unit capable of conducting a defense, but 
one that established certain defenses. and used its special 
equipment to make the “battle” as realistic as possible. 
It was hoped that this would cause troop leaders to 
exercise greater leadership, and would give practical in- 
telligence training to troops and troop intelligence agen- 
cies. The Aggressor force was used in conjunction with 
umpires. 

The organization of the Aggressor force was in ac- 
cordance with FM 30-103, “Aggressor Army Order of 
Battle.” The actual troops, U. S. Army, assigned and 
trained as Aggressor troops were from the 301st Camou- 
flaze Company, 26th Scout Dog Platoon, Psychological 
Warfare Team from Fort Riley, 3d Mechanized Recon- 
naissance Squadron, 185th Engineer Battalion, and Spe- 









































































cial Troops of Headquarters 23d Signal Company. A 
total of approximately 700 Aggressor troops represented 
a sufficient force to oppose 23.224 U. S. Army troops on 
the ground. 


@ THe AGGRESSOR FORCE was commanded by Col Sam 
Sloane of the Intelligence School, Army General Ground 
School, Fort Riley, Kansas. 
the Aggressor force were the officers and men of the 
301st Camouflage Company which has been active in 
the development of Aggressor doctrine, technique and 


Assisting him in training 


equipment. All troops assigned to Aggressor were ‘as- 
sembled at Camp Campbell, Kentucky (location of Field 
Exercise “Assembly”), six weeks prior to D-Day, for 
rehearsal preparation of positions. 

The Aggressor force worked in close coordination 
with umpires. The umpire organization and the Aggres- 
sor force were under the direct control of the Joint 
Director of the Exercise. 

The equipment used by the Aggressor force was that of 
the units assigned, such communication equipment and 
vehicles as the force was able to “capture” from Camp 
Campbell, and sonic devices and pneumatic weapons and 
equipment brought from Fort Riley. The uniforms were 
prepared by the Camouflage Company. 

The War Department has prepared four field manuals 
on Aggressor, the first three already issued, the fourth 
now being published. For those who may be interested 
in this maneuver enemy, the following briefs on the con- 
tents of these FMs are given: 


a. FM 30-101, “The Maneuver Enemy,” gives an 
orientation on Aggressor and descriptions of uni- 
forms and insignia with illustrative drawings. 

b. FM 30-102, “Handbook on Aggressor Mili- 
tary Forces,” is modeled on those in use during 
World War II. It includes chapters on nature of 
organization, mobilization system, tactics, logistics, 
and weapons. The other chapter is on the history, 
language and government of the Aggressor nation, 
primarily as a background for added realism. 

c. FM 30-103, “Aggressor Army Order of aBt- 
tle” is written in the conventional manner of other 
manuals of this type used during the war, and is 
designed primarily for use by Order of Battle per- 
sonnel and intelligence sections. It is incomplete, 

- but this is intentional with a view to requiring the 
intelligence sections and the troops to further de- 
velop the order of battle in a normal manner on 
maneuvers. 

d. FM 30-104, “Aggressor Operations and Equip- 
ment” is not yet available. This FM is primarily 
a training and technical manual for use of the 
troops assigned to represent the Aggressor force 


in a maneuver. US # MC 
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“In the Highest 


Tradition” 


By Maj George E. Bowdoin 


P IN THE JULY ISSUE OF THE GAZETTE THERE WAS 
a very interesting article on battle decorations. The 
author brought up some pertinent questions and I find 
myself in sympathy with many of his criticisms. I have 
given a good deal of thought to this subject at odd times 
and I agree that there is a great deal of room for im- 
provement in the way our decorations are handled. 

A Board of Awards was set up in October, 1944 at 
Headquarters, FMF, Pac, in Pearl Harbor. I was 
detached from the Ist Division after Peleliu was declared 
secure and sent up to represent my division on this 
Board. I served on it until the end of that year and we 
processed a good many thousand recommendations for 
decorations. This Board consisted of an officer from each 
Division with the rank of major or above and had a 
colonel as chairman. Three or four of the members had 
had a good deal of combat experience and on the whole. 
I think, we did a pretty good job under somewhat dif- 
ficult circumstances. We passed on all the recommen- 
dations for awards for the Saipan-Tinian, Guam, and 
Peleliu- campaigns and a few odd ones from the earlier 
fighting. I am sure that very many of our heros were 
overlooked, but not all; a great many very fine deeds 
were reported. 

I recall that the Board was pretty solid in its opposition 
to automatic decorations, and FMF, Pac, appeared to 
back us up in this. It did not seem to us that a man was 
entitled to a Bronze Star just because he had served in 
two or three or four campaigns. If he hadn’t done any- 
thing outstanding in all that time. we felt that the battle 
stars on his service ribbon were all he deserved. The 
theory that he must have earned a decoration in all that 
fighting casts aspersions on his officers (who were sup- 
posed to recommend all deserving men) that may or may 
not be warranted. Even in the Marine Corps there must 
have been a lot of men who never had the chance to be in 
the front line with nobody and not much space between 
him and a Jap who was trying to kill him. On the 
occasions when | was in this position, it was always a 
surprise to me to see how few men there were on the 
line considering all the men that had landed with me. 
Of course I know the reason for it, but | imagine many 
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of us experienced the same feeling. 

LtCol Cushman contends that there is a great need 
for uniformity in the awarding of decorations and | 
agree with him completely. I don’t suppose that one 
half of the deeds that were worthy of a decoration were 
ever brought to the attention of an officer who could 
make a recommendation for an award. Such deeds often 
went unnoticed in the heat of battle. Maybe the platoon 
leader who saw an act of heroism was killed shortly 
thereafter, or perhaps he was wounded and asked some- 
body to take care of it for him, and the matter got all 
fouled up. Or maybe no one was around to see the act 
at all. I don’t see any way around this situation, un- 
fortunate as it undoubtedly is. But when a brave deed 
is seen and a recommendation for an award is for- 
warded it should receive uniform treatment, not only in 
the Marine Corps but in the other services as well. 

Now as I| understand it, battle decorations are given 
to stimulate morale and to reward acts of bravery, so 
it is important to define bravery in combat. There are. 
of course, various kinds of bravery. Moral courage 
and physical courage may not always go hand in hand. 
It is my experience that they frequently do not. | 
think that courage is a quality that a man has within 
him, such as being able to sing well. or being good at 
foreign languages. He may come by it naturally or he 
may have developed it for himself but it is part of him 
nevertheless. Fear is not the antithesis of courage: 
fear is an emotion, like being happy, or mad, or depres- 
sed, and people experience fear at different times and in 
varying degrees. Most of us who have been in combat 
have experienced fear at one time or another. Being 
very tired, I found, was conducive to fear, and I have 
always felt that a man who did a courageous act when he 
was very tired or hungry deserved more credit than he 
would have had he been strong and rested. But we 
should have a standard for courage in combat and, to 
my mind, for the purpose of awarding decorations it is 
the willingness of a man to risk his life. This is a pretty 
simple standard and one that any marine can understand. 
If this standard were to be accepted, then decorations 
for heroism can be more or less uniform because it fol- 
lows naturally that the greater the risk involved in the 
act the higher the award should be. 


# Ir Is opvious, of course, that men who perform out- 
standing acts of heroism do not in all cases weigh their 
chances before they act. Probably they seldom consider 
them. However, the other men on the ground have a 
pretty good idea of the risk involved and their judgment 
should decide. What motivated the man to perform the 
act should not be much considered. If my definition is 
correct, all that the recommending officer should con- 
sider is the risk involved in the performance of the deed. 
An example of what I mean is the case of a man who 
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Our method of awarding decorations for acts of heroism should be modified to 
assure that the right men receive the right medals. Under our present system a 
Bronze Star and Navy Cross could be awarded for identical acts of bravery 


goes out under fire to bring in a wounded comrade. 
The fact that the wounded man may be his particular 
buddy should not be considered in writing his citation. 
All that should be considered is how heavy was the fire 
on the spot. If all the man had to do was to crawl up 
behind some rocks and pull his friend out by the legs. 
then no award should be made. If it was done under 
heavy fire or in close proximity to enemy snipers, then, 
in my opinion, it is worth a Navy Cross. Men like -to 
feel that if they are wounded and can’t help themselves, 
some one will come out to give them a hand, and they 
will fight better if they know that they can count on it, 
so this type of act should be rewarded. I saw a deed 
like this at Peleliu. A sergeant stood up and exposed 
himself fully at close range to a least two Japanese 
snipers in an effort to help a wounded marine. The 
sergeant was killed just as he reached up to pull the man 
down to some cover. It was a very fine thing and I 
understand that his family got his Navy Cross. His 
battalion could probably ill spare that sergeant but I 
have a feeling that they fought, if anything, a little better 
the next day, and the sergeant’s life wasn’t wasted. If 
he had gotten away with it, it would have made no 
difference in my mind as to the decoration he should 
have received. The risk is what should count and he took 
a very long chance. 


#® THERE Is, in my opinion, a great need for another 
decoration. The Marine Corps, and the other services 
as well, try to promote bravery and so try to reward it 
where it is found; and obviously acts of personal hero- 
ism, should not be desired or expected from officers of 
high rank and responsibilities. I know of cases where 
officers commanding battalions and regiments were 
awarded the Navy Cross, and in the instances with which 
[ am familiar they were men whose courage had been 
proved and rewarded while they held lower rank. How- 
ever, if my proposed standards were to be accepted. 
officers commanding battalions and regiments would 
practically never have a chance of getting a Navy Cross. 
and I well know how deserving some of them were of a 
high decoration—not only because of the physical cour- 
age required, but for far rarer reasons—great moral 
courage, coolness, ability to make decisions which are 
required of a regimental or battalion commander who 
puts on a successful attack or holds a position against 
great odds. For this kind of heroism I question the 
appropriateness of a Navy Cross. I feel that this decor- 


ation should only be given for acts of great bravery in- 
volving very heavy risk of life. I strongly recommend a 
new decoration to rank along with the Cross for the 
kind of thing I have in mind. Certainly the Legion of 
Merit and the DSM given for “Jobs Well Done” do not 
fit the case at all. 

And now for uniformity. If we agree that courage 
in combat can be expressed in terms of willingness to 
risk one’s lift and, leaving out of account the rare cases 
of sheer bravado, then I submit the following standards 
for decoration for bravery: 

1. Congressional Medal of Honor. 

This decoration should be given only for an 
act that involves almost certain death. For ex- 
ample, jumping on a hand grenade to protect 
men close by. 

2. Navy Cross. 

This decoration should be given for an act 
where the man’s chances were slim (say one to 
four) of coming out alive. An example might 
be attacking single handed an enemy machine 
gun position which is firing on his comrades 
when there is not time available to organize 
the situation. 

3. Silver Star. 

This decoration should be given for an act 
where the man’s chances were about fifty-fifty 
of coming out alive. An example might be pull- 
ling a wounded comrade out in an exposed 
position where he would surely get shot at but 
might be missed. 

4. Bronze Star. 

This decoration should be given for unusual 
willingness to take ordinary combat chances. 
Leadership, initiative, coolness under fire to a 
greater degree than his comrades, would be 
examples. All of us know that there were certain 
men we could always count on. This type of 
man or officer should be awarded a Bronze Star 
and his most impressive act put into the citation. 

If these. or at least some, standards were adopted 
then I would suggest that division commanders be author- 
ized to award decorations for bravery up to and includ- 
ing the Navy Cross to all enlisted personnel, and to 
officers up to and including the rank of captain. Thus 
prompt recognition of bravery and uniformity could go 
together and our problem of battle decorations would be 
on the road to a solution. US # MC 
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Organized 
Reserve Duty 
Is No 


F'rolic 


By LtCol Carl J. Fleps 





The I&I has little time left for country club life in the present 


day reserve billet. 


special events, 


Fa STORIES FROM OLD-TIMERS ESTABLISH THE FACT 
that one of the choicest b*"'ets in the Marine Corps before 
the war was that of inspector-instructor for a unit of the 
Organized Reserve. No better detail could be found to 
provide a country-club life. Except for the weekly drill 
period and the expenditure of a modicum of administra- 
tive effort the titleholder to one of these sinecures was 
free to explore the pleasures of his contiguous city and its 
surrounding countryside. Because men literally begged 
to join the Reserve, he had no manpower problems and 
his organization was therefore static and assured; it was 
small, tractable and satisfied. 

Those who were ordered in the Spring of 1946 to be 
Marine air detachment commanding officers or inspector- 
instructors listened to the veterans of the field with relish. 
Their contemporaries who were not so fortunate congrat- 
ulated them with envy on their receipt of first-class tick- 
ets for the gravy train. Lucky fellows that they were, they 
did not realize that before the train had left the station 
they would have to pull it. 

There is no more similarity between the Organized Re- 
serve today and its prewar counterpart than there is be- 
tween a sandlot football team and the Green Bay Packers. 
By comparison with its predecessor the Organized Re- 
serve today is big business. Because of the obvious im- 


portance of the citizen marine in fighting the past war 
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Training, administrative 


meeting dignitaries, etc., 


work, speeches, 


take up all his time 


the attitude of Headquarters toward the peacetime Re- 
serve is now charged with grim and intense realism. The 
prospective Marine air detachment commanding officer or 
the inspector-instructor had better put away his delusions 
and forget his dreams about a rest-cure and prepare him- 
self for two or more years of hard work. 


® THE FIRST STEP in assuming a position of responsi- 
bility in connection with the Reserve must be a reorienta- 
tion of military attitudes. The phrase “Once a marine. 
always a marine’ requires some qualification. It does not 
mean that an Organized Reserve unit will function like a 
regular unit. or that the individual Reserve is amenable to 
the same treatment given his regular marine cousin. The 
Organized Reserve is a part time organization and the 
men who fill its ranks are participating in an activity 
which is secondary to their essential interests in life. This 
fact may be more obvious than its implications. It re- 
quires a new approach to personnel matters, to training 
requirements and to standards of accomplishment. 

The regular officer, accustomed to almost absolute con- 
trol over his subordinates, finds the control he can exer- 
cise over Reserves is directly proportional to their suffer- 
ance. If a regular unit is ordered to execute a given task 
it goes without saying that each individual in the unit 
will carry out his part. One does not consider alterna- 











4 Cleveland’s Mayor T. A. Burke inspects members 
of the 7th Inf Bn with Maj J. P. Overstreet, I&I. 





tives. When it comes to Reserves, however, the indivi- 
duals may fulfill their responsibilities and again they 
may not. Compliance with orders can not be forced by 
disciplinary action, threatened or applied, except by drop- 
ping recalcitrant personnel from the rolls of their units. 
This measure was completely devoid of force during the 
first year and a half of the postwar Reserve. Now, for 
the most part, units are at full strength and waiting lists 
are at hand so that in time the laggards will be replaced 
by men who have a genuine interest in their unit activities 
and who are willing to contribute their services to im- 
plement those activities. 

But real control over Reserve personnel will never be 
achieved until they have developed a sense of pride in 
the Marine Corps Reserve and until membership in the 
Reserve is made so attractive that those who are separated 
from it suffer a distinct loss in being separated from the 
advantages of training and prestige as well as from the 
incidental loss of income. This goal poses a severe chal- 
lenge to those responsible for the success of the Organ- 
ized Reserve program; it calls for a sound training pro- 
gram and for the exercise of patience, sympathy and 
tact as well as diligence, firmness and dignity. Moreover, 
it requires a sincere faith in the value of the program 
and for confidence in its success. Meeting this challenge 
successfully is not without benefit to the regular officer 
concerned. 


® THE PART TIME aspect of the Organized Reserve is 
pre-eminent in the matter of training. Whereas regulars 
are available on a full time basis, Reserves are limited to 
48 drill periods plus a 15-day period of active training 
duty per year. The total training time, discounting travel 
time to and from the place of annual training duty, is 
about 25 eight-hour days per year, assuming the Reserve 
will attend all drills as well as the summer encampment. 
If anything is to be accomplished in a time as short as this 
it is plain that a lot of thought and effort will be involved. 

The air detachment commanding officer or inspector- 
instructor who hopes to solve his training requirements as 
he solved them in the regular service will soon discover 
a gaping lack of patronage in his ranks. Most Reserves 
enroll to receive good training as well as to become affili- 
ated with the Marine Corps or to receive pay for drill at- 
tendance. If lip service only is paid to the quality and 
quantity of training they will soon lose interest. Of course 
the corollary to a weak training program is a poor re- 
turn to the government on its heavy investment. In order 
to be fruitful the training program must compare with a 
night school or extension course to the extent that every 
minute available must be productive. Each man must be 
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given positive instruction, whether it be theoretical or 
practical, during each drill, and each drill must be a part 
of a continuous study plan. In other words, when the 
Reserve reports for a drill there must be no waste mo- 
tion; the training machinery must have been set up in 
advance so that full production can begin. 

There probably is no argument about the difficulties 
encountered in the enlisted training program; as far as 
officers are concerned, however, it might reasonably be 
assumed that they could take care of themselves. In 
ground units where the number of officers is relatively 
small this may be true. In the air squadrons, 45 pilots 
make up a potential nursery class unless preparations 
have been completed in detail prior to each drill period. 
Planes must be ready and all the preliminaries to flight 
must be as facile as possible to get them in the air. The 
foul weather schedule must be planned so that it can be 
set in motion at a moment’s notice should the weather 
prevent flight operation. 

It should be clear that the answer to the training pro- 
gram is not found solely in keeping everyone busy. The 
shipboard practice of chipping paint has no counterpart 
in the Organized Reserve. Training programs must be 
such that at the end of each drill period the individual is 
left with a sense of well-being in having accomplished 
something constructive and with a sense of satisfaction in 
time well spent. 


® IN THE MEANTIME while this complicated training 
program is being carried out, members of the “Adminis- 
trative Caste” toil with the mass of paperwork which they 
find stacked up against them each drill period. They are 
required to render all the usual reports plus additional 
ones peculiar to the Reserve, some of oppressive detail 
and complication. Since it is impossible for them to meet 
requirements the overflow is siphoned off to continuous 
active duty personnel. Reserve administrative procedures 
were formulated in the days when Reserve units were 
small and when Organized Reserve personnel were willing 
to contribute extra time to their completion. They are 
much too unwieldy for the size of present-day units and 
demand much more work than today’s Reserves are able 
to contribute. There is great need for streamlining Or- 
ganized Reserve administration but in fairness to Head- 
quarters it should be added that it is cognizant of the 
need. Changes to provide a practical system for Organ- 
ized Reserve administration have been forthcoming stead- 
ily albeit slowly in response to requests from the field. 
It is up to the detachment commanding officers and in- 





This is LtCol Carl J. Fleps’ first appearance in the 
Gazette. Until recently he was in command of MAD, 
NAS, Minneapolis, which supervises the training of re- 


serve squadrons VMFs 213, 234, and MGCIS 16. 
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spector-instructors to instigate improvements in this 
respect. 

In broad outline, those are the duties of the regular 
charged with supervising Organized Reserve activities— 
so far as drills and training are concerned. It would seem 
to be a sufficient demand on one man’s time. However, 
there are a number of lesser important tasks which pass 
on to the gravy train passengers, tasks which are of 
lesser importance only to those who have no direct in- 
terest in them. 


® Tue Marine air detachment commanding officer is an 
accountable officer for enough clothing and equipment to 
outfit from about 200 to 480 men, depending on the 
number of his subordinate squadrons. His running mate, 
the inspector-instructor, is more fortunate; he has no 
property accountability in theory since property for 
ground units is assigned to them direct. Since he is the 
representative of Headquarters in all matters, he is natur- 
ally more responsible for property than the theoretical 
equation indicate. In any case, quartermaster details 
make serious demands on the time and mental serenity of 
both detachment commanding officers and _ inspector 
instructors. In Minneapolis during the month preceding 
the maneuvers in 1947 over ten thousand dollars worth 
of uniforms were issued to Organized Reserve personnel 
by the Marine Air Detachment. Other months show less 
turnover but still enough to require more attention from 
the detachment commanding officer than he is able to 
devote. In reverse, regulations require that Reserve per- 
sonnel who are separated from Organized Reserve units 
surrender the uniform clothing issue to them, a task 
which is about as easy as carrying water in a sieve. 

Both Marine air detachment commanding officers and 
inspector-instructors are supposed to be experts in the 
field of public relations. They are expected to have a 
continuous supply of newsworthy items on hand for press 
publication, similar items for radio release, and they are 
of course required to establish liaison with veterans or- 
ganizations, service clubs, universities, colleges, voca- 
tional schools, and high schools. They must call on 
mayors, business men, editors, publishers, radio station 
executives, and senior officers of the other services. They 
must be ready to accommodate requests for speeches or 
short talks or to attend ceremonial functions, civic enter- 
prises or other undertakings launched in the public 
interest. 


® Wuen VIP, or even NVIP, are present the services of 
the inspector-instructor and the air detachment command- 
ing officer naturally are available. They are available. 
too, for interviewing prospective candidates for commis- 
sion, releasing officers to inactive duty, and for making 
any survey or investigation Headquarters may desire. 
Likewise will they be expected to assist the causes of re 
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cruiting and public service by furnishing displays, march- 
ing units, burial details and perhaps escorts for visiting 
celebrities. 

Once each year Organized Reserve units are activated 
for a fifteen-day period of active training duty at regular 
Marine Corps stations. It is open to question whether in- 
spector-instructors and air detachment commanding 
officers dread the approach of this event more than death 
Every stratagem is used to persuade personnel to attend 
but no assurance can be given of the number who will 
until they actually report for duty. Concurrently, detach. 
ment commanding officers and inspector-instructors are 
urging businessmen to release their employed Reserves 
for this annual training duty, accomplishing bales of 
paperwork, issuing uniforms and equipment and hoping 
that, somehow, everything will work out satisfactorily. 
In the case of the air detachment commanding officers 
additional problems are presented by the fact that the 
movement to and from the maneuver area is made by air. 
This involves his concern over the readiness of and in- 
ventorying of from 15 to 30 aircraft and other equipment 
to be taken from the parent station. 

Finally, his biggest worry is over the weather. It must 
be observed that the period of active training duty is fixed 
chronologically, that it must start and end on given calen- 
dar days. Since the cross-country flights can be made 
only in accordance with visual flight rules, an almost per- 
fect break in the weather is required. Should low ceil- 
ings or poor visibility prevent a scheduled departure the 
complications could be troublesome, but should they pre 
vent a scheduled return they could be serious indeed. 
The worries over this factor are not borne by the air de 
tachment commanding officers alone. Commander, 
Marine Air Reserve Training, and his staff have to cope 
with the combined worries of all the air detachments. 
Last year when a well-developed hurricane swept out of 
the Gulf of Mexico over New Orleans, spreading frightful 
weather throughout the mid-west and south just as de- 
parture from El Toro to home stations was to be made, 
at least one general, two colonels and many lesser lights 
increased the world’s supply of grey hair. 

When the maneuvers are completed there still remains 
a rear-guard action of paper work before the books are 
cleared. Thereafter nothing except routine hard work 
seems in prospect until the following year’s maneuvers 
are due. The delusion is short-lived. Shortly the Marine 
Corps Birthday will necessitate a venture in the field of 
public entertainment. Then follow a series of inspections 
by Commander, Marine Air Reserve Training, and by 
representatives of the Inspector General and of the Quar- 
termaster General. Conditions being what they are, dis- 
crepancies are inevitably brought out and incipient ulcers 
seeded by concern in advance of the inspections are flow- 
ered into fulness by their repercussions. 

If the prospective air detachment commanding officer 














or inspector-instructor reads into the foregoing remarks 
an implication entirely grim or forbidding he will be 
pleasantly surprised to find that there are more than 
ample rewards in store for himself. Professionally he will 
profit by the test of the varied demands of his unit, by 
the acquisition of knowledge of Reserve activities and by 
working in a field that is in a constant state of develop- 
ment and improvement. Privately he will profit even 
more. Instead of living the inbred existence of regular 
posts and stations he will be surrounded by strangers 
whose interests are as diverse from each other as they 
are from his own. From these contacts he is bound to 
learn much about the civilian world, a world with which 
he lost touch many years previously. The many acquain- 
tances he will make will lead to satisfying and rewarding 
friendships, not only with Reserves but with other civil- 
ians, men who may be businessmen, lawyers, bankers, 
doctors, scientists, professors, publishers, editors, students, 
laborers, or politicians. Whatever their vocations, they 
probably will be leaders or potential leaders in their com- 
munities and they will have much to contribute to his 
philosophical growth. He will find opportunities to in- 
dulge his cultural desires for he will be in a city large 
enough to support either its own or itinerant symphonies, 
operas, plays, lecturers, exhibitions, and other products 
of the arts and sciences. And of course the city will also 
offer social and entertainment values enough to satisfy 
his gregarious instincts. 


# Pernaps the most important reward will be the level- 
ing effect of his associates and neighbors. No matter how 
formidable his service reputation may be, he will find 
that he will be accepted on face value alone: he will also 
discover that his rank, however exalted it might be to 
himself, is a matter of insignificant importance to the 
civilians of his new community and of only slightly more 
importance to the Reserves. Whatever measure of re- 
spect he acquires will be earned by his competence, n.an- 
ner, bearing and the other elements of character and per- 
sonality which persuade one in the formation of good 
opinions. If he passes this test successfully he will de- 
rive a sense of accomplishment not to be extracted from 
any other type of duty available in the Marine Corps. 

The foregoing comments may not represent the atti- 
tudes of all air detachment commanding officers or in- 
spector-instructors. There may be wide divergence in the 
degree of pleasure or pain they have found or in the 
amount of work they have expended. But there is un- 
doubtedly close agreement in their opinions as to the gen- 
eral salutary effect of duty with the Organized Reserve 
and in their conclusions that any eligible regular officer 
would do well to apply for it. If duty with the Organized 
Reserve is no longer choice from the country-club stand- 


point it certainly is choice for more cogent reasons. 
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LtCol T. F. Riley, 11th Engineer Bn, discusses 
situation with Redskins Sam Rosato & Tom Farmer. 





New Armory plans are checked by Fleet Adm Chester 
A. Nimitz, LtCmdr J. Molick, and Maj T. A. Heaton. 
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trategic Palestine 





‘*... Innumerable wars have been fought in Palestine and it is doubtful 


that she has seen the last of them; hence the professional 


® THROUGHOUT HISTORY PALESTINE HAS HELD A 
position of great strategic importance, and this is no 
less true today. Some may wonder why the United 
Nations devotes its best efforts to the settlement of a 
dispute between two weak groups in this tiny backward 
country, while displaying little concern over the mortal 
struggle of millions in the Far East. The primary con- 
sideration, of course, is one of relative urgency as far 
as the peace of the world is concerned. 

Innumerable wars have been fought in Palestine and 
it is very doubtful that she has seen the last of them: 
hence the professional soldier will do well to examine 
her features. This will be done presently, but it is not 
in an examination of Palestine’s internal assets that one 
will find the key to her importance. Palestine is impor- 
tant simply because of her relationship to strategic lines 
of communication in the Near East. This has always 
been true, and although the factors of the international 
situation have changed since ancient times, this basic 
fact remains constant. 

Asia meets Africa in the Arab lands of the Near East. 
To the north and northeast they are protected to a large 
extent by the mountains of Turkey and Iran. The 
Arabian Peninsula, forming the dominant feature of 
Arab lands in Asia, rises sharply from the Red Sea to 
a plateau which slopes gently northeast to a depression 
at the foot of the Turko-Iranian mountain barrier. The 
southeastern half of this depression is below sea level 
and forms the Persian Gulf; the northwestern half 
forms the valley of the Tigris and Eupharates rivers— 
traditional cradle of civilization. The extreme north- 
western corner of the great Arabian Plateau, severed 
from its parent by the formidable Jordan Rift and its 
extension the Gulf of Aqaba, forms Palestine and the 
Sinai Peninsula, the land bridge between Asia and 
Africa. 

Black Star 
q From its source to the Dead Sea, the River Jordan 
covers 200 miles in straight line distance of 65. 


soldier will do well to examine her features...’ 


By Col Manly L. Curry 


’ 


In antiquity Palestine soon found itself in the field 
of stresses set up by the rival civilizations in the Tigro- 
Euphrates and Nile valleys, and later by the powers 
which sprang up around the Mediterranean littoral. 
The Arabian Desert and its northern extensions pre- 
senting a serious obstacle to land travel, lines of coin 
munication funneled through Palestine. Similarly, 
Mediterranean maritime powers inevitably encountered 
Palestine in their Eastward expansion. 

The construction of the Suez Canal created a great 
new line of communications between East and West and 
endowed Palestine with a new factor of importance in 
modern times, since that country provides a defensive 
bastion for Suez. 

It is also worthy of mention that Palestine provides 
one of the outlets to Mid- 
dle East petroleum through 
its pipeline terminal at 
Haifa. Although the avail- 
ability of Middle East oil is of tremendous importance to 
Western European economy, the Haifa pipeline terminal 
is probably not vital since access to the sources may be 
gained through various other means. 

Having established the strategic importance of Pal- 
estine, let us take a look at her characteristics. This 
little country is approximately the size of Vermont. The 
southern half of Palestine is mainly an indefinite region 
occupied by the Negeb Desert which continues into 
the Sinai Peninsula. From the sea the coastal plains 
slope up toward the southeast, in this area, to mountains 
in the east and the desert in the south. This entire 
area is sparsely settled because of a scarcity of water. 
Here the limestone foothills of the mountains to the 
north merge into the desert to the south and the surface 
is generally covered with a veneer of wind-borne sedi- 
ment. 

Turning from the arid and desolate Negeb region, 
we find the more inhabited part of Palestine to be its 
northern half, comprising Judea, Samaria and Galilee 
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Although the factors of the international situation have changed since ancient 
times, Palestine is important simply because of her relationship to strategic 
lines of communication in the Near East, and not because of internal assets 


in that order from south to north. This northern region 
is divided into three north-south zones; the coastal 
plain, the mountain region and the Jordan Rift. 

The mountain region extends the entire length of the 
country except for the Esdraelon Plain running south- 
east from the coast near Haifa and providing a corridor 
of major importance from the sea to the Jordan Valley 
along Palestine’s eastern border. North of this corridor 
lies Galilee; the mountains of Upper Galilee are 
actually extensions of the mountains of Lebanon, an 
area generally fruitful and containing scattered forested 
areas. Lower Galilee is characterized by east-west chains 
of lower hills enclosing elevated plains, also agriculturally 
productive. Immediately south of the Esdraelon Plain lies 
the hilly country of Samaria whose highest point is Mount 
Ephraim (3317 feet). In Samaria the mountains slope to 
the coastal plain generally in a uniform manner, although 
a spur of this hill mass extends to within 200 yards of the 
sea at Mount Carmel just southeast of Haifa. Rainfall 
being heavier in Samaria than farther south, the moun- 
tains are cut by drainage lines of intermittent streams 
tending generally northwest-southeast. Although there is 
no definite boundary between Samaria and Judea, there 
is a marked difference in topography, the highlands of 
the latter being less eroded by drainage lines. Judea. 
the traditional nucleus of Palestine, is generally con- 
sidered to extend about 10 miles north of Jerusalem. 
The Judean mountains attain their greatest height at 
Hebron, over 3000 feet, and extend about half way to 
the coast. In this area the mountains are separated 
from the maritime plain by the Shephelah, a sort of 
frontier zone of chalky limestone hills 500 to 800 feet 
high separated by shallow fertile valleys. It was in 
this region that the coastal Philistines gained a foothold 
against the upland Israelites, in Biblical times, until 
driven out by David and Solomon. It contains the 
ruins of numerous ancient cities of historical importance. 
Throughout the length of Palestine the mountains slope 
up gradually from the Mediterranean and then fall 
abruptly into the Jordan Rift. For example, Bethlehem. 
only 14 miles from the Dead Sea, is 3842 feet above its 
water level and 5150 feet above its deepest point. 


® THE MARITIME PLAIN widens from north to south. 
At the northern border of Palestine it practically disap- 
pears where cliffs reach the sea; at Acre it is four to 
five miles wide and between Acre and Haifa it merges 
with the east-west Esdraelon Plain. Again it almost 
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disappears opposite the Mount Carmel promontory 
near Haifa and then expands to a width of two miles 
at Atlit. South of Atlit it expands uniformly until it 
reaches a width of 20 miles at El Majdal. This plain, 
combined with the lower slopes of the hill country, is 
crossed by numerous stream beds most of which are 
dry except in the rainy winter season. 

The remaining major feature of Palestinian topo- 
graphy is one of the most remarkable depressions in 
the earth’s crust—the Jordan Rift, two thirds of whose 
length lies below sea level. It has been historically 
the dividing line between the settled and the unsettled 
areas in this region, and mass movements across this 
line have always marked highlights in the history of 
Israel. The Valley of the Jordan has from antiquity 
been regarded as a wilderness and, except in Roman 
times, there have been no permanent settlements of 
consequence except for Jericho, which city is actually 
somewhat removed from the river on the lower slopes 
of the Judean escarpment. From its source to the Dead 
Sea, which has no outlet, the Jordan follows a con- 
tinuous incline, broken occasionally by rapids and low 
falls, and wanders considerably, covering some 200 miles 
in a straight-line distance of 65. Its mean fall is 
about nine feet per mile. It connects three lakes, the 
small Lake Huleh in marsh lands near the northern 
border of the country is 230 feet above sea level, Lake 
Tiberias (or the Sea of Galilee) at about the latitude 
of Haifa is 700 feet below sea level, and the surface of 
the Dead Sea lies at minus 1280 feet. Between Lake 
Tiberias and the Dead Sea the depression is called El 
Ghor; south of the Dead Sea it is called Wadi Araba 
and begins to rise. The valley is usually not more than 
four miles wide but does open twice in the small plains 
of Bethshan and Jericho, the former connecting with 
the Plain of Esdraelon. The river actually flows in a 
depression, called the Zor, which it has hollowed out 
in the floor of the rift. During the rainy winter season 
the Jordan floods the Zor leaving fertile deposits. EF 
Ghor slopes gently to the Zor and is cut by deep chan- 
nels made by winter drainage. In summer the tem- 
perature reaches 110°F. in the shade in the valley but 
drops to 50°F., or even freezing, in the winter. Upon 
leaving the Sea of Galilee, the waters of the Jordan are 
clear but soon become foul with unpleasant marl picked 
up from poisonous banks. In composing the rich liter- 
ature of Israel, Hebrew poets wasted little time in sing- 
ing praises of the Jordan. In general the valley is fer- 
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ff Above: Judea, traditional nucleus of Palestine, has mountains that reach a height of 3000 feet and » 


extend about half way to the coast. Right: Roaming these hills are Jewish nomads such as this one. 


tile as far south as Qurn Surtubeh (about the latitude 
of Jaffa); from there to the Dead Sea there are several 
well watered oases. Tributaries of the Jordan include, 
from the east, the Yarmuk joining a little south of the 
Sea of Galilee and the Jaddok which joins about half 
way down the lower course; from the Palestine side, 
the Jalud flows in from the Esdraelon Plain and the 
Fara from the vicinity of Nablus in Samaria. As might 
be expected, such population as is found in the Jordan 
Rift is mainly migratory, the people coming to graze 
their flocks and cultivate the flood plains in the milder 
weather and retiring upon the approach of intense 
heat. 


® Tue Dead Sea merits a further examination. 
Beginning just south of Jericho, it extends southward 47 
miles with a width of about 10 miles. It is the lowest 
body of water on the earth’s surface. It is estimated that 
the Jordan alone pours into it some six million tons of 
water daily, which volume is increased from other 
sources in the rainy season, although the annual rain- 
fall in the Dead Sea valley itself seldom exceeds five 
inches. Having no outlets, the heavy overflow is carried 
off by evaporation visible in a strange looking blue- 
white cloud formation floating above the water. The 
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salinity of the Dead Sea is approximately five times 
that of sea water. About two-thirds of its length down 
on the eastern shore is a peninsula called the Lisan. The 
sea to the south of this peninsula is shallow, varying 
from 3 to 30 feet; just north of the peninsula the sea 
reaches its greatest depth of 1310 feet. 

Turning our attention to the drainage system of west- 
ern Palestine, we find the Kishon next in importance to 
the Jordan. It raises near Jenin, drains the Esdraelon 
Plain and empties into the Bay of Acre. Next is the 
Iskanderune raising near Sabastiya, draining western 
Samaria and emptying near Hadera. The only other 
river worthy of mention is the Auja emptying near Tel 
Aviv and fed by four tributaries, Kalkilya, Ishkar. 
Sarida and Kebir, draining Samaria and northern Judea. 
None of the rivers or lakes mentioned are of great 
economic importance although they are used to a limited 
extent for irrigation. None of the rivers are navigable 
except by small boats. 


® THE CLiMarte of Palestine is determined by the fact 
that it lies in the transitional region between the com- 
paratively well watered Fertile Crescent of the eastern 
Mediterranean and deserts of Asia and Africa. Its 
highland backbone emphasizes the separation of the 











two. Mediterranean winds bring adequate water to 
western Palestine and particularly to the maritime plain; 
elsewhere desert winds bring little moisture, the Negeb 
region being particularly dry. Palestine would have 
sufficient rainfall if it were evenly distributed but most 
of it falls between November and April when it is of 
little use for agriculture. During the dry season evapor- 
ation rates are far in excess of precipitation and, with- 
out a constant source of supply, the problem of water 
conservation becomes of immense importance, especially 
in the Negeb and Jordan Valley. Characteristic of 
the coastal area are the frequent calms that occur. From 
October to April, winds are mainly from the west; 
from then until June they vary from southwest to 
southeast. From May to September light variable winds 
are often marked by the alternation of land and sea 
breezes. The sirocco is an oppressive hot, dry. dust- 
laden southeast or east wind originating in the Arab- 
ian Desert and occurring especially around May and 
October. Temperatures of 100°F. or over have been 
recorded as a direct result of the sirocco, which may last 


from one to four days. 
The northern half of the Palestinian coast is character- 
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ized by numerous good beaches with unobstructed sea 
approaches, the best being just south of Jaffa. Gen- 
erally these beaches lead to sand dunes before finally 
melting into the coastal plain. Except for the cliffs 
near Palestine’s northern border and the Mount Carmel 
promontory at Haifa, there are no dominant terrain 
features near the coast line. 


® ALruoucu the country boasts four ports, Jaffa, Tel 
Aviv, Acre, and Haifa, only the last can be classed as a 
port in the strict sense of the word. In addition to being 
a fully developed seaport on a protected harbor, Haifa 
has good road and air communications to the interior 
of Palestine and to the outside world. Its location on the 
Bay of Acre and on the only terrain corridor to the 
interior as far as the Jordan Valley provides a natural 
terminal for commercial traffic. Acre is of slight com- 
mercial importance, being used at present only by a 
few sailing vessels which anchor in its roadstead. The 
important twin cities of Tel Aviv and Jaffa also pro- 
vide only roadsteads with lighters for cargo handling, 
and inadequate dock rail facilities here constitute an ad- 
ditional bottleneck for cargo handling. The tides in the 
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Haifa, a fully developed seaport, has good road and air communications to the interior of 


Palestine and the outside world. 


eastern Mediterranean are of little importance to naviga- 
tion, the maximum range not exceeding three feet and 
rarely exceeding one foot. 

The Palestine Railway provides a link in the all-land 
standard gauge line which connects Europe and Asia 
with Africa. In Palestine it generally follows the coast 
connecting Rafah (Egyptian border), Gaza, Lydda, 
Tulkarm, Haifa, Acre, and Ras en Naqura (Lebanese 
border). To the north it goes to Istanbul via Beyrouth, 
Aleppo, and Ankara. To the south it goes to Cairo via 
Qantara on the Suez Canal, skirting the Mediterranean 
coast of Sinai. A branch line from Jaffa to Jerusalem 
crosses the main line at Lydda. In addition a narrow 
gauge line connecting Acre and Haifa continues along 
the Esdraelon Plain past Afula and Bethshan to Samakh 
at the southern end of the Sea of Galilee. Another 
narrow gauge line connects Tulkarm with Nablus via 
Sabastiya. These two east-west narrow gauge lines are 
connected by a north-south link from Afula to Sabastiya 


via Jenin. 


® THE HIGHWAYs OF PALESTINE supplement the rail 
lines. All the major cities are connected by principal 
highways while low class roads or tracks connect the 
towns and villages. The two main highway lines run 
north and south; one connects the important cities of the 
coastal plain while the other generally follows the moun- 
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Its location provides natural commercial traffic terminal. 


tain ridge. The main east-west highways connect Gaza 
and Beersheba, Jaffa and Jerusalem (continuing to the 
east through Jericho to Amman in Trans-Jordan), 
Tulkarm to Nablus, Acre to Safad, and within the 
Esdraelon lowlands the road net is fairly well developed. 
In general, it may be said that cross-country circulation 
is not easy in Palestine; it is practicable in varying 
degrees on the maritime plain and is generally feasible 
on the Esdraelon Plain, but in the rocky hill and moun- 
tain country it is extremely difficult if not impossible. 
except for limited distances on foot. | 


#® Goon AIRFIELDs are found at Haifa, between Lydda 
and Jaffa, and at Gaza. Secondary landing fields are 
found at important cities along the coast, the highlands, 
and scattered along the Jordan Valley. Seaplane moor- 
ings are available at Haifa. 

Although better than those of its neighbors, the iele- 
communications system of Palestine is poor by American 
standards and internal strife has doubtless decreased 
its efficiency further. The former British administra- 
tion relied heavily on radio to conduct its business. 
Although Palestine is the crossroad of international 
telephone service in the Near East, this focal point is 
very weak. 

The total population of Palestine in January 1947 
was. estimated to be 1.995.000 of which 1,177,000 were 

















Moslem, 654,000 were Jews, 148,000 were. Christian, 
and 16,000 were Druses. Of the Christians, approxi- 
mately 129,000 were Arab Christians. By proposed 
partition zones, 868,000 people would be in the Arab 
state, 907,000 in the Jewish state, and 220,000 in the 
Jerusalem Enclave. Palestine is considered the Holy 
Land by Moslems, Jews, and Christians alike and its 
society naturally tends to separate into self-contained 
religious communities. However, this is not a major 
factor in the current Arab-Jewish conflict already dis- 
cussed in this publication, in a former issue. Although 
there is a sharp segregation between Jews and Arabs, 
Christians tend to mingle with all classes commercially 
and officially. In their religous, social, and educational 
activities, the Christians segregate themselves from other 
Christian sects as well as from Jews and Arabs. AIl- 
though it is estimated that about 60 different langu- 
ages or dialects are spoken, English, Hebrew, and Arabic 
have been the official languages under British adminis- 
tration, laws, decrees, currency, and stamps being issued 
in all three. The courts customarily used the language 
of the principals involved; when languages permitted 
various interpretations of legal phrases, English was 
official. In addition, German and French are often used 
in commercial dealings. 

Thanks largely to British administration, Palestine is 
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today, in most respects, the most healthful country in the 
Near East. Medical facilities are adequate and epidem- 
ics occur infrequently. In general, the water supply, 
originating in wells, springs, and streams, has in the 
past been carefully supervised by governmental health 
authorities, and the larger cities generally have at 
least partial modern water purifying equipment with 
adequate means of distribution. However, it must be 
borne in mind that British control no longer exists 
and that incident to civil war health conditions may 
deteriorate to a marked degree. 


#@ FROM AN ECONOMIC viewpoint, Palestine has little to 
offer. There are no large industries by American 
standards but numerous small industries thrive on the 
local needs. Although agriculture is practiced exten- 
sively, even this activity is incapable of supplying all 
indigenous food requirements. However, there is a 
surplus in certain food categories, particularly in citrus 
fruits grown near the Mediterranean. In general, the 
economy of Palestine depends heavily on outside cap- 
ital and technical assistance. 

More specifically, the Dead Sea area yields deposits 
from which potash, bromide, magnesium, and chlorine 
are derived. It also produces salt in the natural form. 
Sand for glass, clay for ceramics and phosphates for 


The important twin cities of Tel Aviv and Jaffa provide only roadsteads with lighters 


for unloading; 


inadequate dock rail facilities are added bottleneck to cargo handling. 
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This beach at Tel Aviv is typical of the upper coast of Palestine and is ideal for the operation 
of landing craft. Jewish forces have beached LSTs here to unload supplies, equipment, and men. 


fertilizer are found in considerable quantities. There 
is a wide variety of plant life but little remains in the 
way of forests. In the more fertile Mediterranean areas 
there are found secondary growths of drought-resisting 
grasses and shrubs, the latter reaching a height of about 
seven feet and frequently being difficult to penetrate. 
In the arid regions the plants are of the thorny desert 
variety. South of the Sea of Galilee, the flora of the 
Jordan Valley is tropical, resembling that found in east 
Africa. Formerly the industries of Palestine centered 
about wine, soap and oil; more recently, and due mainly 
to Jewish enterprise, the country’s industries have been 
expanded to include factories for flour, salt, cement, 
furniture, chocolate, matches and textiles. Although 
not a producer of petroleum, Palestine does have an 
important oil refinery at Haifa, served by a pipeline to 
Irag. However, the country is primarily agricultural, 
the production of citrus fruits being the most profitable 
enterprise. On Jewish farms a modern dairy and poultry 
industry has been developed. As opposed to the pre- 
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dominantly urban character of the Jewish community, 
the Arabs are mainly rural and agricultural. Cereals 
are their most important contribution, followed in order 
of importance by meat, olives, fruit, vegetables and 
poultry. The maritime plain, Esdraelon Plain and the 
upper Jordan Valley are intensely cultivated. 

The principal cities of Palestine with approximate 
populations are Jerusalem, the capital, 155,314; Tel 
Aviv, 155,277; Haifa, 125,498; Jaffa, 93,493; and 
Gaza, 21,300. Other towns of secondary importance 
and with populations generally under 10,000 are Acre. 
Nablus, Lydda, Ramle, and Hebron. 


@ ANY TRAINED MILITARY MAN who has read this far 
has doubtless formed his own opinion of Palestine. 
However, the writer will summarize his ideas for what 
they may be worth. This summary is made purely on 
the basis of Palestine’s assets and liabilities. Anyone 
wishing to accept this evaluation may apply to it existing 
international factors as he chooses and thus reach his 

















own conclusions. 

Since large-scale military operations have taken place 
in this little country in ancient, mediaval, and modern 
times, there is no question of feasibility in general, al- 
though, of course, possiblities of attack and defense are 
strongly affected by terrain structure. Invasion of Pal- 
estine from the north would be difficult because of the 
narrow corridors of penetration through the mountains 
in that region, and the restricted lines of communication 
to Palestine from the north. In the south the mountains 
and desert of the Sinai Peninsula present formidable, 
but not impassable, barriers to invasion from that di- 
rection. Control of the Western Mediterranean would 
facilitate invasion from either direction, making pos- 
sible water-borne logistic support. Attack from the 
east encounters two major disadvantages: the deserts 
of Syria and Trans-Jordan, and the Jordan Rift. An 
invader from the east would be embarrassed by water 
scarcity and poor roads for hundreds of miles before 
even reaching Jordan. From the west, invasion would 
necessarily be by sea and hence naval power .is pre- 
requisite. It is from this direction that Palestine is 
most vulnerable. The maritime plain provides good 
possibilities of movement in any direction, once its 
surrounding obstacles are passed. The Esdraelon 
Plain is of special interest as it provides a feasible route 
of penetration, east and west, for large units, either 
advancing from the east, or after landing at Haifa, 
Palestine’s one good port. Historically, the use of this 
route by strong enemies has led to Israel’s undoing. 
Although the Jordan Valley does present a possible 
route of penetration, leading to the Esdraelon cross 
corridor, it is not a very good one. Access to its lower 
end is difficult and lines of communication within the 
valley are long, difficult, and subject to flank attack. 
However, an advance to the Esdraelon Plain down the 
Jordan Valley from the north (from Damascus for 
example) would present a considerable threat. Oper- 
ations in the highlands would be subject to the usual 
channelizing effects characteristic of mountain warfare, 
and to routes of penetration generally running east and 
west along the secondary fractures on either side of the 
water shed, but could enjoy limited movement north and 
south along the main ridge, once that line had been 
gained. 

Operations of mechanized forces would be limited 
largely to the plains. 


® FROM A TECHNICAL VIEWPOINT, airborne operations 
would be possible in all strategic areas of Palestine. 
However, from a tactical viewpoint, it should be remem- 
bered that airborne attacks must be launched from air 


bases and, until land or sea lines of communication 
are established, such operations must also be logistically 
supported by air. Furthermore, if the defender pos- 
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sesses a respectable air defense, the airborne operation 
must be protected by fighter planes, which in turn require 
adequate air bases within fighter range of the target 
areas. 

Under almost any assumption, the strategically im- 
portant areas of Palestine are its four large cities, the 
Esdraelon Plain, and the Negeb. Haifa, large city and 
good seaport, is the gateway to Palestine and particu- 
larly to its Esdraelon Plain. It is also the site of im- 
portant oil refineries and the terminus of one of the 
two pipelines to the Iraqi oil fields. Jaffa and Tel Aviv 
together provide the other important outlet to the sea. 
and in addition they are the very symbols of the Arab 
and Jewish communities respectively. Jerusalem, the 
capital and sacred alike to Jew, Arab and Christian. 
is the crossroad of the north-south inland highway and 
the east-west route from Jaffa to Baghdad via Amman. 
These cities are also sensitive points on the all impor- 
tant railway system. The Negeb, although economical- 
ly insignificant, is extremely important strategically as 
an extension of the land bridge between Asia and Africa. 


@ IN CONSIDERING the strategic possibilities of Pales- 
tine, the marine should be quick to recognize the implica- 
tions of sea power in this area (including, of course, 
the naval air arm). Offensively speaking, an operation 
against Palestine from any direction would be greatly 
assisted by naval support from the Mediterranean, but 
it is only by an amphibious operation that the strategic 
areas of Palestine can be quickly seized. The coast 
offers numerous possibilities of amphibious assault 
leading to prompt seizure of the plains, and land, sea 
and air communication centers. To accomplish the same 
results by land and/or airborne operations from any 
other direction would require a many-fold increase in 
time, effort and expense. Not the least advantage of sea 
power would be that derived from sea-borne logistic 
support. Turning to the defensive aspects and remem- 
bering that in modern warfare air superiority is the 
sine qua non, a naval power can concentrate air strength 
over Palestine and the surrounding territory in a matter 
of weeks, which a country lacking sea power cannot 
duplicate in several months. Furthermore, an invader 
utilizing the coastal lines of communication leading to 
Palestine could be embarrassed at many points by naval 
gunfire as well as by carrier strikes. 

To complete the appraisal of Palestine, two notes of 
caution are appropriate. First, if the strategic situation 
involves the retention of Palestine as a defensive bul- 
wark for the Suez Canal, we should remember that 
the ever increasing range of military weapons brings 
Palestine dangerously close to the canal. And finally. 
it is always well to bear in mind the classic precept of 
that unlettered military genius, Nathan Bedford Forrest— 
get there first with the most. US #@ MC 
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® ! HAVE BEEN READING THE 1948 ISSUES” OF A PRO- 


fessional magazine® which has much to offer its readers,* 
especially with its clean-cut “New Look,” its excellence 
of make-up and the consistently fine professional tone and 
value of its articles. 

However, after closely studying the issues of the cur- 
rent year and the bound volumes I proudly possess for 
past years,° I have one complaint to make. I have been 
rendered cross-eyed by the foot-notes.° The 1945 volume 
shows a commendable re- 


Not One Ibid ' 





to discover that the latest Marine Corps text on military 
courtesy is Basic Indoctrination, that the Marine Battalion 
requisitioning a ship’s bell for use on Hilton Head was 
the 4th Defense, that the acid’ contribution on adminis- 
tration was entitled so-and-so, that spies is an old- 
fashioned word for fifth-columnist—all of which are per- 
tinent and interesting facts which we readers should have. 
But why not place them in the text instead of in the 
foot-notes ?*® 

It is granted that any paper 





straint, but during the years 
1946-47-48 there seem to be 





By LtCol Edwin C. Godbold 


based on the writings of 
others’? should acknowledge 
the sources and that in such 








too many foot-notes, even 
for a magazine largely by and. about Marines.- I am sure 
I do not know why the authors and contributors feel they 
must have so many, especially when many of them could 
easily be combined in the text of the articles. Maybe 
they have a reason for each one, but I suspect the Foot- 
Note Habit has crept up on them and on the Editor’ until 
they think an article is incomplete without at least a few. 

You read along The Thin Line of Tradition® and The 
Rising Tide of Administration,® deeply interested in ad- 
ministrative illiterates,"° Pentagonal warrant officers," 
chair-swiveling fast-talking paper-empire-building admin- 
istrative Brahmins,’* vanishing first sergeants,’* and other 
equally interesting phenomena of nature, when suddenly 
there is a foot-note. 

The text is clear and fine. The foot-notes are in small 
type.'* And it is a task to keep focusing up and down 
the page, especially when the result of your travels is only 


* By permission of the author. 

* January, February, March, April, May, June. 

* The Marine Corps Gazette, Journal of the Marine Corps Associa- 
tion. Offices: Box 106, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va., 
Telephone: Extension 4780. 

* The U. S. Marines. 

® 1945-46-47. 

* A somewhat similar event transpired when an Irishman named 
Frank Sullivan read a much foot-noted book called The Flower- 
ing of New England by Van Wyck Brooks. However, Mr. Sulli- 
van was rendered cock-eyed by the foot-notes and reported his 
affliction to the world in an article called “A Garland of Ibids” 
published in The New Yorker, April 19, 1941. 

* Maj Houston Stiff. 

* By LtCol John Corbin. 

* By LtCol Robert D. Heinl, Jr. 

” There are too many, and even some who seem proud of their 
illiteracy. 

™ Question: Come now, do you really think all Army Warrant 
Officers are Pentagonal? 

* Bravo! Salud! A votre bonne santé! 

* Administrative chiefs. 

* Like this. 
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a formal paper it is conventional to give exact references 
to sources of material in foot-notes.1* The forms may 
differ slightly, but the aim of all is the same—“to record 
in some brief and consistent form the author, title of the 
work, facts of publication, and exact page from which 
each quotation and essential fact is taken.”’® 

There are probably other reasons for their use, such as 
the addition by an editor of pertinent notes not considered 
important enough to justify suggesting a revision by the 
author. 

But when a reader falls into the hands of a Confirmed 
Foot-Noter and pursues in super-fine type an interesting 
anecdote of contrast,”° or wades through a 500-word foot- 
note explaining the intriguing history of the development 
of the custom of all pilots being officers,** he grows tired. 

After awhile, when about to be overtaken by astigma- 
tism or near-sightedness,?* the reader says to himself. 
“Damned if I look down at any more foot-notes!” But 
he does, because the article is usually so interesting he 
doesn’t want to miss even the foot-notes,** and, too, to 
omit the foot-notes is to miss much, for sometimes the 
foot-notes are longer than the article.”* 

’® Vinegary. 
** Like this. 
Such a paper is correctly termed “research, 
* Like this. 
*® Porter G. Perrin, Writer’s Guide and Index to English, (New 
York, 1942), p. 338. 
* LtCol R. D. Heinl, Marine Corps Gazette, January 1948, p. 3). 
* From the time of the Crusades of a thousand years ago down to 
the age of atom bombs, rocket-propulsion and remote control of 
flight—traced by Lt Maynard Kniskern, USNR, in the September 

1946 issue of United States Naval Institute Proceedings. This 

520-worder bests even the Gazette. 

* Or both. 

*8 You’re welcome! 

** Necessitating one to read the article from bottom to top, foot- 
notes first, with an occasional reference to the article to see 
what it’s all about. 


” 


not “plagiarism.” 





















Foot-notes are sometimes longer than the article according to the author of 
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this satire on writers who have succumbed to this occupational disease. The 


Colonel believes the Gazette is missing half the fun by failing to use ibids 


However, the GazETTE has got to get wise to this foot- 
note game. They are missing half the fun by virtually 
ignoring ole ibid.** Ibid is a favorite of foot-note-mad 
authors, and the GazETTE”’ should undertake to exploit its 
advantages more fully. A brief riffle through the bound 
volumes of the last three years disclosed not a single ibid, 
though numerous contributors managed to throw in count- 
less other critters of similar nature. 


Thankfully, fiction writers do not seem to need many 
foot-notes, nor do some contributors to Navy and Marine 
Corps journals.** The habit is evidently an occupational 
disease*® of varied severity, attacking some writers more 
virulently than others, each additional attack producing 
cumulatively more serious and numerous symptoms.* 


For writers like Fletcher Pratt®® and Hanson W. Bald- 
win*! foot-notes are definitely habitual, perhaps because 
of their zeal for a well-documented product. 


In 1946 both Heinl and DeChant could write articles 
without a single foot-note.*? Five months later Heinl 
slipped in a teeny one** and has been at it since. As for 
DeChant and his subsequent fine and entertaining account 
of the Marine air arm in World War II,** which ran for 
ten months and 60 to 70 foot-notes, I’m ashamed to admit 
that, anti-foot-noter that I am, in installment 8, at foot- 
note 46, 1 ground-looped once too often and never took 
off again. 


Thankfully, the series of operational monographs* by 
the Marine Corps Historical Section, though thoroughly 


* Means in general “in the same place” and in a foot-note means 
“in the same book or article.” It is used, underlined, to refer 
to the work cited in the immediately preceding foot-note. 

“ Entered as second-class matter at the post-office at Quantico, 
Va., under the act of March 3, 1879. 

* Cf. (a near-cousin of [bid’s meaning “compare”) one who sel- 
dom repairs to their use, LtGen Holland M. Smith, “Amphibious 
Tactics,” Marine Corps Gazette, 1946-47. 

* Or a symptom? 

Ibids and foot-notes. 

'“The Marines in the Pacific War,” Marine Corps Gazette, 1946- 
48. 

‘ “The Fourth Marines at Corregidor,” ibid., 1946-47. 

* “We're Headed for Wake,” LtCol R. D. Heinl Jr., ibid., June 
1946, p. 35. 

“Marine Aviation Observers in Africa and Europe,” Capt. John 

A. DeChant, ibid., July 1946, p. 21. 

“Let’s Use Our Dress Uniforms,” ibid., November 1946, p. 29. 

Devil Birds, Capt John A. DeChant, Marine Corps Gazette, 1947. 

The Defense of Wake by LtCol R. D. Heinl Jr., and The Battle 
for Tarawa by Capt James R. Stockman, already published. To 
be followed by Marines at Midway. 


Lae) 


om 


documented, contain no citations and few explanatory 
foot-notes. 


I do recommend that we either go whole hog to the 
support of the Foot-Noters,@ and scatter their trade marks 
as liberally as possible, or that we exercise the reasonable 
restraint more becoming to a fine professional magazine. 
If we decide in favor of the Foot-Noters, contributors to 
the GazETTE” should be required to utilize them to the 
utmost.* No author could say simply, “in Hooper’s, A 
Guide to Administration,” but must say “in Hooper’s 
book.*” Similarly, he could never dare to write, “at least 
three active Circular Letters (ancestors of the Letter of 
Instruction) ,” but must produce this: “at least three ac- 
tive Circular Letters.*” 


However, such prodigality would result in complica- 
tions for two reasons. Contributors would start foot- 
noting foot-notes.- And, with the group of foot-notes 
occupying more space than the article, GAZETTE subscribers 
would of necessity begin reading the foot-notes first with 
occasional*® guiding references to the text, and we would 
soon be met with the demand to carry the more lengthy 
foot-notes at the top of the page, above the shorter text— 
and we're back where we started.* 


Now where were we?*® 


No I was not. I know what I was saying. You keep 
out of this. You're a foot-note.*° 


Just for that I quit using foot-notes. Get out, you!*° 
I am, that’s who!*! 


See what I’m driving at? Give a Chronic Foot-Noter 
an inch and he'll take a foot.** I give up. They’ve got me 
in thrall.** And they'll get you, too, if you aren’t careful. 
I’m warning you all, lay off ’em! US #@ MC 


@ And Ibiders. 

% Formerly additional second class entry at Baltimore, Md. 

+ To the fullest extent. 

x A Guide to Administration. 

# Ancestors of the Letter of Instruction. 
Like this.*** 

**x* Yoo hoo! Foot-note! 

* Every third word. 

* In Cloud-Cuckoo Land, with Who on first, I Don’t Know on 
second, and What on third. 

* You were discussing bird life among the Amazons. 

* Yeah, and you're another. And an /bid besides. 

“” Who’s putting me out, wise guy? 

“ Yeah? You and who else. 

“ Or at least a Big Inch. 

* Cf. stanza ten, La Belle Dame Sans Merci. 



































Training aid problems can be met 
by any organization with this 
easy-to-construct relief map 


which can be set up in any space 


Cloth 
Terrain 


Models 


By LtCol Raymond L. Murray 


® A TERRAIN MODEL FOR USE AS AN AID IN TEACHING 
tactics is desirable for any organization, and is almost a 
necessity for a small post. Lack of suitable terrain, and 
the inability to assemble more than a few men at a time 
for instruction, are two of the greatest obstacles to proper 
tactical training of junior officers and senior NCOs at 
small posts. 

Most Marine security units are located in congested 
areas where there is little or no opportunity for the con- 
duct of field exercises. Ships’ detachments almost never 
find themselves in a location which permits conduct of 
tactical training on the ground. Assuming that suitable 
terrain is available, the very nature of the duties of se- 
curity units, with their day-on-day-off guard duty, often 
prevents the assembly of sufficient personnel to conduct 
profitable tactical exercises. 

And yet, commanding officers of security detachments 
are responsible that officers and NCOs of their commands 
receive sufficient tactical training to enable them to fulfill 
their duties when assigned to FMF units. 

There are several ways of overcoming these obstacles 
more or less successfully. The least effective method is 
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to gather the students together in a class room, and, using 
the Field Manuals as references, lecture to them on the 
principles of tactics. Even those who manage to stay 
alert during the lecture will come away from the class- 
room with a hazy idea at best of what it was all about. 
Lest I be misunderstood, let it be known that I don’t 
advocate the abolition of lectures as a teaching device. 
I am speaking now of tactics by the lecture method alone. 

Blackboard illustrations of lectures are more effective 
than lectures alone, but do not fill the bill. Even map 
problems, while an improvement over the previous meth- 
ods mentioned, are not entirely satisfactory by themselves 
of imparting the tactical knowledge required. 


® IN THE PAST, many officer instructors have made use 
of the sand table terrain model to augment other devices 
for teaching tactical principles, and this training aid has 
been very effective in producing the desired results, for it 
lends an air of realism that is lacking in the other methods 
mentioned. The greatest limitation of the sand table as a 
training aid is its bulk. In many stations there is insufh- 
cient room to install the permanent construction required 


















for a sand table. Once installed it is not easily moved, 
thus requiring that a special space be set aside for its 
location. A lesser drawback is the fact that it takes some 
time to rearrange the sand in the table for the purpose of 
illustrating different terrain. 

The cloth model, described below, has all the advant- 
ages of the sand table but, because of its construction, 
can be set up rapidly and taken down just as rapidly. 
The contour of the ground depicted can be changed in 
the space of a few moments. It can be set up in any 
temporarily available space, be it a squad room or the 
deck of a ship, and when not in use, the model may be 
stored in any small, out of the way place. 

All that is required to construct the cloth model is 
a framework of two by fours twice as long as it is wide 
(16 feet by 8 feet is a good size), and a piece of cloth 
30 per cent larger in area than the area of the frame- 
work. Strips of osnaburg or target cloth sewn together 
make an ideal cover. The cover should be dyed tan for 
better effect, but this is not essential. 

Props should include sawdust dyed blue for streams 
and lakes, sawdust or cotton dyed green for woods, flour 
for snow, quarter-inch tape of assorted colors for roads, 
trails, railroads, and boundaries, and cardboard cutouts 
to represent units and areas. 


@ ReEavism Is ADDED by preparing small, solid wood 
models of bridges, buildings, tanks, trucks, etc. (A good 
project for the hobby shop). 

To prepare the model for a problem, select a level 
area large enough to accommodate the framework and 
participating students. Lay the framework down and 
secure the ends by any convenient means (door hooks 
are handy). Crumple up old newspapers and distribute 
them within the framework as desired to represent hills. 
Four persons then stretch the cloth out over the frame- 
work and lower it over the paper. The cloth is then 
smoothed as necessary. 

Next place the props as desired on the terrain de- 
picted, and you are ready to proceed with the problem. 
If desired, the scale of the model may be indicated by 
cardboard strips tacked along the framework. Also help- 
ful are arrows indicating direction and wind. 

One of the big advantages of the cloth model just de- 
scribed is the fact that instructor and students may walk 
on it while working. Another advantage is the fact that 
the contour of the terrain can be changed rapidly by 
merely reaching under the cloth and shifting the paper 
around. 

Although this training aid has been suggested for use 
by security units, its usefulness is by no means confined 
to that type organization. Combat units will find it useful 
for preliminary training of unit leaders prior to going 
into the field for tactical exercises. 

The use of the cloth model is not suggested as a sub- 
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Crumpled up old newspapers can be distributed to 
represent hills. Contours can be changed easily. 




































Realism is added by preparing small, solid wood 
models of bridges, buildings, tanks, trucks, etc. 


stitute for field training, which, after all, is the only com- 
pletely effective method of teaching tactics. Rather it is 
suggested as a simple, practical training aid, useful in the 
instruction of all unit leaders and particularly for those 
units which find it difficult. if not impossible, to get into 
the field for their training. US #@ MC 
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An Administrative 
Illiterate Protests 


By Capt John D. Case 


@® As ONE OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE ILLITERATES OF THE 
Corps, I wish to protest against continuing the system 
which has produced us. Before I begin my gripe, how- 
ever, I wish to state that this article is not a criticism 
of any adjutant or sergeant-major with whom I have 
served. On the whole I have found adjutants and ser- 
geants-major to be overworked, harassed individuals who 
despite their many worries, cooperate exceptionally well 
with all hands. It is also realized that the present ad- 
ministrative system was and is necessary in time of war. 

Now for the gripe. In a recent article* Base Plate 
McGurk gave a very fine and apparently workable solu- 
tion to the problem of well run company office hours. 
However, Base Plate’s solution is not easily followed 
under the present system of battalion administration. 
The average company commander can not conduct office 
hours properly without ready access to the offender’s 
service record book, classification card, and other admin- 
istrative records found only in the hallowed halls of the 
battalion office. Despite cooperation from battalion per- 
sonel, a considerable delay results when a company com- 
mander tries to obtain Pvt Blow’s service record book 
and classification card prior to having Blow up for com- 
pany office hours. It has been my experience that all 
too frequently the service record book is being used by 
the Muster Roll Section or Pay Roll Section and can not 
be released until tomorrow at 1630—tomorrow in this 
case may very well stretch into a week from today. The 
classification card is also many times unobtainable with- 
out disrupting Battalion’s well planned. but top heavy 
administrative system. About this time, our hypothetical 
company commander will probably turn to his Exec and 
say: “Friend Exec, I'll take Pvt Blow up to see the old 
man next time Battalion has office hours. Let’s you and 
I mosey over to the galley and see if those peons over 
there have learned to make coffee yet.” 

At the next office hours the company commander will 
probably find himself in the embarrassing position of not 
being able to answer the Old Man’s questions concerning 
Pvt Blow’s service and civilian record. It is to be hoped 
that the galley peons do make good coffee because our 
make-believe company commander will probably be in 
need of some after the old man finishes with him. 


*Marine Corps Gazette, June 1948, Company Office Hours. 
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It is evident that the company commander would have 
ready access to his men’s service records if the company 
were the basic administrative unit instead of the bat- 
talion. He might then be able to follow Base Plate Mc- 
Gurk’s plan for company office hours. As a result deter- 
mination of a man’s guilt or innocence would be rapid. 
fair, and probably more effective. 


® My seconp point in favor of company administra- 
tion is that under the present system we junior grade 
officer peons have little or no opportunity to learn ad- 
ministration. Different administration experts have in- 
formed me that the reasons for battalion administration 
are two-fold: 

First, that in wartime a company office can not possibly 
perform administrative functions to any degree. There- 
fore, as one well qualified administrator explained to me: 
“It is not good military procedure to do in peacetime 
that which can not be done in wartime.” 

Second, battalion administration is more efficient. 

I agree with the first reason only partially and with 
the second reason I agree to disagree. 

I feel that in peacetime junior officers and staff non- 
coms must be trained and well trained as administrators. 
If we do not train our JOs and staff noncoms now, in a 
few years (even without the speedup resulting from war) 
we will have field officers, first sergeants and sergeants- 
major who will still be administrative illiterates. In the 
advent of war, many present day junior officers and non- 
coms will find themselves thrust rapidly into responsible 
command and staff billets where administrative literacy 
will be of great importance. These officers under the 
present set up do not have the opportunity to learn for 
the future. 

Changeover to battalion administration during war- 
time would probably be necessary but could be effected 
very rapidly. It could be established as SOP that upon 
entry into war, all administration would become a bat- 
talion responsibility. 

The second point—that battalion administration pro- 
duces better results—is proven false. I believe, by the 
following points: 

1. A Battalion S-1 section can not give the detailed 
attention to the records of approximately 1,000 men 
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The author believes the company grade peons should learn now for their future job 
of company commander, and that the company commander should command his outfit 
in every way including administration and the responsibility for its efficiency 


that a company CO, IstSgt, and clerks can give to the 
records of 200 or so men. Under company administra- 
tion the battalion would be relegated to its proper posi- 
tion and role—that of supervision. This supervision 
would insure accurate and efficient work on the company 
level. 

2. The company commander and company first ser- 
geant would have a most immediate concern in maintain- 
ing proper records of the men in their company. Bat- 
talion staffs who are normally concerned with many other 
duties, do not usually have this same concern. If they 
do, their other duties prevent them from showing it. 
The average battalion office has so much administrative 
work to do that some job may easily be neglected. All 
too often the neglected jobs are the enlisted men’s service 
record books or their requests for transfer to other duty 
or school. 

3. If the company office were an administrative one, 
platoon leaders and staff sergeants would be able peri- 
odically to check the service record books and classi- 
fication cards of their men and in that way learn to 
know their men better. This is almost an impossibility 
with battalion administration. It is a very important 
point of leadership emphasized by many inspecting ofh- 
cers that a company officer should know everything about 
the men he commands. The company officer is often ex- 
pected to have (and should have) the following infor- 
mation readily available: man’s name; home state or 
town; marital status; parent’s living; any children; edu- 
cation man has obtained; professional and conduct mark- 
ings; MAT, GCT, and GED test scores, ete. Much of 
this information is most easily obtained from records 
now being kept in battalion office. These records are not 
readily available to company officers and staff noncoms. 
It is an injustice to the men and officers of the company 
not to give the company officers ready access to the rec- 
ords which can most help them in understanding and 
leading their men. 

4. Many of us have seen service record books in bat- 
talion offices which were incomplete in many cases with 
entries not up to date and wrong entries in other cases. 
This situation is realized by the average adjutant and 
sergeant-major who try desperately to remedy it from 
behind their “paper curtain.” I believe that this situa- 
tion could be quickly controlled by a sharp first sergeant 
who knew his job and had only a comparative few SRBs 
to correct—and who had ready access to the men con- 
cerned. The company first sergeant could check each 


man’s service record book with the man himself to in- 
sure accuracy. 

5. Many times company commanders have been called 
up on the carpet by the Old Man because some man’s 
congressman or mother had written inquiring why Pvt 
Doakes hadn’t been able to apply for Flight Training or 
Cooks and Bakers School. Upon checking, the company 
commander and first sergeant will usually find that Pvt 
Doakes had requested the school mentioned two or three 
months before and had been referred to the battalion 
personnel section. There his name had been added to 
a list “Yea long.” His turn for a personal interview 
with the clerk manning the typewriter still hadn’t arrived 
although sad to state the congressman’s letter had. This 
situation results mainly through no fault of the battalion 
office staff who have too much to do and too little to do it 
with. I don’t believe that this would occur in a well-run 
company office under company administration. I believe 
the company commander and first sergeant would be in 
a better position to aid their men in getting requests 
for schools and transfers written. This point is important 
from a Marine Corps point of view when we consider 
that a request for transfer overseas usually includes with 
it an agreement to extend. The result is another warm 
body to fill the ranks for a year or two. 

It is suggested that to accomplish company adminis- 
tration the company commander would need only him- 
self, the Exec (a very important cog in the wheel), the 
Top, two clerks, and a company gunnery sergeant to 


help the Top with his field work. 


@ My WHOLE GRIPE can be summarized as follows: 

1. Permit the company grade peons like myself 
to learn now for the jobs we will have in the future. 

2. Permit us to take care of our men the way 
we should and as we would like to do. 

3. Return us to the golden days when a company 
commander commanded his outfit in every way 
including its administration and was responsible 
for every detail of his company’s efficiency. 

4. In other words, let’s go back to company 
administration. 

We might get racked a little more frequently by our 
seniors because initially at least we would probably make 
more mistakes than the law allows. However, we should 
be better able to take care of our troops and become 
better trained for future positions. The final result might 


very well be better outfits and better esprit de corps. 
US g# MC 
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ont Call It 
H&E 





By Capt Philip N. Pierce 








BrigGen Robert Blake (right) Inspector General, and BrigGen Edward A. Craig (second from left) look over Brigade 
artillery on Guam. Headquarters is kept informed of efficiency of troops and equipment through these checkups. 
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¥ JUDGING FROM INFORMATION GLEANED FROM LONG 
hours of lending an attentive ear to sea stories and gen- 
eral breeze-batting, the bald statement “There is no A 
and I,” will come as a distinct shock to many a saline 
saturated Leatherneck. ' 

For the benefit of the uninitiated, the term “A and I” 
is not a single word of mystic origin without meaning. 
It is, rather, one of the offspring of that positive genius 
military men possess for shortening all official desig- 
nations to a strange and often unintelligible series of 
alphabetic symbols. “A and I” are the initials of the 
Adjutant and Inspector Department, as well as the title 
of the general officer who headed the department and 
was known as the Adjutant and Inspector. 

Of all the entities ever to be spawned under the 
globe and anchor none has been consigned so frequently, 
or by such vituperative invectives, to that nether king- 
dom so ably described by Dante as the old A and I. It 
should, therefore, be some cause for rejoicing to learn 
that the A and I department was condemmed to an ad- 
ministrative death on the twenty-fifth of May 1943 and 
the sentence carried out forthwith. 














The Inspection Division isn’t a new wrinkle to military service. 
inspectors to report to him on the efficiency of his troops. 
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Caesar had 
The U. S. Marines 


followed the same principles when they set up the department at Headquarters 


Consequently, the duties of that late unlamented agency 
were divided between two separate units for the remain- 
ing years of the war. The Personnel Department took 
upon themselves the responsibility of the auditing func- 
tion. The Tables of Organization of the Fleet Marine 
Force, which at the time represented approximately 
seventy-five per cent of the strength of the Marine Corps, 
were rewritten to include a general officer who held the 
title and office of Inspector General of the Fleet Marine 
Force. 

With the end of the war the need for some type of 
agency to fill the vacancy left by A and I became in- 
creasingly evident. As a consequence the present Inspec- 
tion Division was created by authority of Letter of In- 
struction 1106 on August 14, 1945. Let there be no 
mistake about it. The Division is not, repeat NOT, a 
rehash of the old A and I, but a completely new agency. 
One certain method of incurring the disfavor of the 
Inspection Division, and particularly the Inspector Gen- 
eral, is to innocently refer to the Division as “A and 1” 
within earshot. 


#@ ONE COMMANDING OFFICER, whose name and station 
shall remain a secret of state for obvious reasons, recent- 
ly allowed reference to the Inspection Division as “A and 
I” to slip through. This oversight ultimately came to 
the attention of the Inspector General. As a result there 
was considerable transmissal of official correspondence. 
The commanding officer offered the explanation that the 
old term “A and |” is unconsciously used by older hands 
in making unofficial reference to the Division. It was 
presumed that this accounted for the use of the expres- 
sion. 

It is this unconscious use of the old term that grates 
on the nerves of the personnel of the Division. As one 
authority put it, “The Inspection Division is not a 
Gestapo agency!” Just what the speaker meant by in- 
ference is left to the reader’s best judgment. But the 
fact remains, whatever else they may be called, they do 
not wish to be referred to as the “A and I.” 

It has long been a fundamental principle of command 
that an agency charged with the responsibility of accomp- 
lishing a given object must embrace sufficient inspection 
machinery to insure that the task is being properly 
accomplished. Such inspection machinery was found in 
the legions of Caesar who detailed inspectores to report 
to him on the efficiency of his troops from time to 
time. 


It was upon this same principle used by Caesar that 
the Inspection Division was established at Marine Corps 
Headquarters as part of the Offices of the Commandant. 
The Division is officially defined as “an agency estab- 
lished by the Commandant to assist him in improving 
the administration, efficiency and economy of the Marine 
Corps.” 

As its name implies, the Division accomplishes its 
function by making inspections and investigations, and 
submitting reports of their findings to the Commandant. 
In addition this agency is charged with assisting com- 
manders and other members and employees of the 
Marine Corps in the performance of their duties, supply- 
ing information when appropriate, and suggesting to 
them ways and means of improving conditions. Notice 
the use of the term “suggesting.” The Inspector Gen- 
eral has no command authority. He may only make 
suggestions and recommendations. The consensus, how- 
ever, seems to indicate that the Inspector General draws 
a considerable amount of water, and that his recom- 
mendations generally find a way to enlist some command 
authority along the way. 

To do the task set forth for them, the Inspection Di- 
vision carries on its roles one general officer, who is 
designated the Inspector General; three colonels, three 
lieutenant colonels, three captains, and one lieutenant. 
In addition there are 14 Area Auditors who come under 
the jurisdiction of the Inspector General, and a unit 
known as the West Coast Team which is carried on 
the roles of the Department of the Pacific. This team 
is responsible for all Marine Corps activities in the 11th. 
12th, 13th, 14th, and 17th Naval Districts, as well as 
those of the Pacific Ocean Area. 

The Inspection Division must make at least one gen- 
eral inspection during each fiscal year of all Marine 
Corps commands, posts, stations, and aviation activities: 
and take care of all special investigations directed by 
the Commandant. This statement should be qualified to 
the extent that it includes all Marine Corps activities 
except units afloat. To physically accomplish this task 
takes a bit of doing. As proof in point, the average 
mileage travelled annually by the inspectors totals ap- 
proximately 45,000. miles. Since July. 1947 the Inspec. 
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tor General’s Office has inspected over 221 separate units. 
The Inspector General himself has visited 38 different 
places, ranging from such widely divergent points as Ar- 
gentia, Newfoundland, and the Caribbean Sea to 
Tsingtao, China and Hastings, Nebraska, in less than a 
year’s time. 

Since the test of any activity, in the final analysis, is 
whether or not it can efficiently and economically fulfill 
its assigned mission, the purpose of these annual general 
inspections are many fold. 


# ONE OF THE OBJECTs is to observe, report upon 
and promote the general economic and administrative 
efficiency of the activities inspected. The inspectors also 
inquire into the extent to which regulations, orders and 
directives are being carried out by the command. One 
of the most important phases of the inspection is the 
observation of the condition and preparedness of com- 
mands to perform their assigned mission. 

Inspectors are also instructed to give careful con- 
sideration to complaints affecting individuals and _al- 
legations of facts or conditions detrimental to the ser- 
vice. The disciplinary phase of a command’s function 
is likewise a consideration for the inspectors. In this 
connection they ascertain if personnel, especially those 
in confinement, have any complaints to make. Frankly. 
it is difficult to imagine anything but complaints from 
a man safely ensconced in the Post Brig! If complaints 
of this nature are forthcoming the inspectors make recom- 
mendations for appropriate steps for the correction of 
any injustices or unwholesome situations which may 
exist. 

To make these annual inspections, teams of general in- 
spectors are formed, consisting of a colonel, a lieutenant 
colonel, and a captain. On a routine inspection this team 
is augmented by a representative of the Supply Depart- 
ment who concerns himself only with the inspection of 
matters pertaining to his own department. 

In inspecting a unit these teams include every phase 
of a command’s activity in an effort to determine its 
overall efficiency and preparedness. Troop inspection 
includes observance of everything from general appear- 
ance and display of clothing to the condition of weapons 
and regulation hair-cuts. Inspections under the heading 
of “Drills and Training” include drill for foot troops. 
combat formations, ceremonies, minor tactics and basic 
subjects. 

In the column of the inspector’s report labeled “Gen- 
eral Appearance” the proper notation is made concerning 
office buildings, barracks, storerooms, messhalls, grounds 
and post exchanges. 

The mess of the command is considered important 
enough to rate a section of its own. Primary considera- 
tion is given to the quality and quantity of the food 
served, and the efficiency and cleanliness of the mess 
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force. Equipment, morale, and administration are also 
included in the schedule of the inspection, and a check 
is made on laundry facilities available to the man, the 
time required to get laundry back, and the cost per 
man. 

Upon completion of the inspection, each unit is given 
one of four ratings—Unsatisfactory, Satisfactory, Above 
Average, or Outstanding and a report containing ap- 
propriate recommendations is turned over to the Com- 
mandant for his information and whatever action he 
may desire. 

A definite point should be made of the fact that these 
inspections by the Inspection Division are not intended 
to supersede inspections by the commanding officers of 
the activities, or to relieve these officers of their estab- 
lished responsibilities. 


® IN SELECTING INSPECTORS every effort is made to 
obtain officers who have had broad experience in the 
Marine Corps in general, and who have specialized in 
some particular field, such as administration. It is, of 
course, impossible to obtain personnel who are experts 
in all fields. For this reason the Inspector General’s office 
often requests technical assistance from qualified sources. 
For example, if the inspectors are to observe a problem 
to determine the state of training of a highly technical 
unit, such as artillery or communications command, they 
would request the necessary number of qualified obser- 
vers to accompany them on the inspection. 

The worth of the inspectors lies not alone in their 
report to the Commandant upon the preparedness of the 
Marine Corps in general. By the nature of their jobs. 
the inspectors are afforded an opportunity to be helpful 
in transmitting good methods and procedures observed 
in one command to another. By imparting such useful 
information it often helps to prevent such errors from 
being repeated. 

In addition to the general inspectors who make .up the 
personnel of the Inspector General’s Office there are the 
Area Auditors who may be defined as “field representa- 
tives of the Inspector General.” An Area Auditor is an 
officer, either commissioned or warrant, with generally 
three or four enlisted assistants, who is charged with 
making an audit, at specified intervals, of all non-ap- 
propriated funds of the units in the area under his 
jurisdiction. Posts which are large enough to warrant 
an Area Auditor being permanently attached, such as 
Pendleton and Lejeune, are audited every three months. 
In areas which contain a number of smaller stations 
the audit is required only every six months. 

The Area Auditors, with the exceptions of large posts. 
are responsible for a specific area. For example the 
Area Auditor at Pearl Harbor is responsible for the 
audit of all Marine Corps units in the Pearl Harbor 
area. which includes the island of Midway. The office of 











the Area Auditor, Quantico, in addition to being res- 
ponsible for the audit of his own post, also audits four 
other units—the Marine Barracks at the Naval Station: 
Norfolk; Norfolk Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth; the 
U. S. Naval Mine Depot at Yorktown, Virginia: and 
the Marine Corps Depot of Supplies at Norfolk. 

There are a total of 14 offices of the Area Auditors, 
covering the continental limits of the United States, 
Marine Garrison Forces, Pearl Harbor, the Marianas 
Islands, and Tsingtao, China. 

Until 1947 the auditing of Post Exchange funds, rec- 
reation funds, and officer and enlisted messes was done 
by representatives of the Personnel Department. During 
the past year all auditing functions, except that of appro- 
priated funds of the Supply Department, has been taken 
over by the Inspection Division. 


®@ THERE Is a common misunderstanding that auditors 
are restricted to auditing only monies and accounts. On 
the contrary, their instructions are to inspect whatever 
records they see fit which come under the cognizance of 
the Inspector General. They are also instructed to report 
any violations of existing regulations which comes to his 
attention in the conduct of an audit. 

Area Auditors are not permitted to assist Post Ex- 
change Boards or Councils in making their audits, but 
must take an independent audit after the Council or 
Board has completed their work. However, a com- 
manding officer may request their services and advice 
at any time. 

So far no mention has been made of “Request Mast,” 
which the inspectors agree is one of the most important 
phases of an inspection. Request Mast might be best 
explained as being a court of complaints. At the close 
of every inspection the personnel of the command stand- 
ing inspection are requested to step forward and air 
their grievances before the inspectors. Request Mast is 
generally held last in order that the inspectors will have 
a general picture of the conditions on the post and the 
problems confronting the commanding officer. The sub- 
jects brought forth may be many and varied, but for the 
most part they follow a more or less standarized pattern. 

The following results of a typical Request Mast was 
taken from the files of the Office of the Inspector Gen- 
eral and is considered to be generally representative 
of Request Mast reports. At this particular station, which 
has a compliment of 405 men, a total of 30 appeared 
at Request Mast. One made a request for an enlisted 
men’s club. Two registered complaints concerning 
liberty. Six requested a transfer for various reasons, and 
two wished to have their Specification Serial Numbers 
changed. Ten complained about the regulations concern- 
ing the wearing of civilian clothes to and from liberty. 
and a like number requested that washing machines and 
movies be provided for members of a guard company 
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attached to the post. Five thought there should be an 
increase in the number of hours during which beer was 
on sale at the Post Exchange, and two requested an 
increase in recreation facilities. 

In the opinion of the inspectors the complaints in 
general were not considered justified. Those which were 
considered of importance were adjusted with the com- 
manding officer, and washing machines and movies were 
provided as requested by the men. 

Not all requests fall into the standard pattern, how- 
ever. During one Request Mast a marine complained 
bitterly that something should definitely be done about 
the length of general issue bunks. The inspectors con- 
sidered this to be an entirely justified complaint due to 
the fact that the complainant measured some six feet, 
five inches from crew cut to boondockers. Still another 
marine complained that certain facilities highly neces- 
sary for the pleasurable consumption of large quantities 
of malt beverages were tightly locked at 2000, while the 
beer garden continued to dispense the golden liquid 
until 2200. To put it bluntly, the vespasienne closed 
two hours too early. In his considered opinion this was 
a highly undesirable situation and steps should be taken 
to bring things into a more even state of balance. Such 
is the lot of those who occupy the Office of the Inspec- 
tor General. It is serious business, but not without its 
moments of humor. 


@ THE INSPECTORS make every effort to put the men at 
ease, and to make their inspection as painless as pos- 
sible. The days when troops were ordered to fall out 
en mass for a close inspection of pressed shoelaces are 
gone forever. Today’s inspector realizes that a large 
part of his job is to function as an emissary of good 
will, and to promote the idea that general inspections 
are a necessary part of the scheme of things which go 
into making Marine units into the highly efficient organ- 
izations they have long been traditionally considered. 
As one inspector puts it, “Every marine knows his out- 
fit is the best in the world, but it does a lot of good for 
him to be told the awful truth once in a while!” 

On the surface it appears somewhat odd that a Marine 
Corps general, accompanied by three or four officers, 
should take the time and trouble to inspect an isolated 
post of 15 or 20 marines. Yet such has been the case 
many times, proof that any unit, no matter how small, 
is still considered as an important part of the Marine 
Corps and is not to be neglected merely because of its 
size. 

The men who make up the Inspection Division pride 
themselves on their diplomacy, and are inclined to be 
broadminded about the daily trials and tribulations 
which are their lot during their appointed rounds. But, 
as a friendly bit of advice, don’t ever greet one of them 
with, “Oh, you’re with A and I!” US #@ MC 
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The JB-2, the American copy of the German V-1 “Buzz Bomb,” rests in the cradle of a mobile 
launching ramp at Eglin AFB, Florida. The ramp is 49 feet long and is pitched to 6 degrees. 


® A SECRET ceases to be a secret when everyone else has the 
Sec rets of tT h e same information. When Germany crumpled, America gained 
much in the technical know-how of guided missiles. But so 
did the other Allies who captured as much or more of the 
missiles, launching sites, factories, and technicians which gave 
Hitler’s war machine a temporary lead in the race toward a 


G es r mM a Nn M | S S | | es thinking bomb. America now has the edge, chiefly because of 


her vast research and scientific facilities. 











The control of JB-2 is essentially a magnetic com- The “brain” of American successor to German V-1 fits 
pass and a gyroscope. JB-2s are already obsolescent. snugly into after section of bomb’s slender fuselage. 
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Germans and Allies used guided glider bombs in last war. American GB was standard 1000 or 2000 
pound aerial bomb attached to guider frame. Here a B-17 carries two crude, but effective, missiles. 


The V-2, also German and first true supersonic 
missile, still yields valuable information to U. S. 
researchers. Here one is being rigged for flight. 
















Magnetic compass is placed in nose of “Buzz Bomb.” 
Many of the technicians are former Nazi scientists. 
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In Brief 


The shortage of trained enlisted men has led the 
Army to authorize Army commanders to offer nine 
to 12 months of active duty to members of the en- 
listed reserve. Men volunteering will serve in the 
Army area in which they live and will get the pay, 
allowances, privileges, and duties of Regular Army 


soldiers. 


In a survival-ration test, directed by the New 
York Medical College for the Quartermaster Corps, 
ten volunteer soldiers from the 3d Armored Divi- 
sion existed on capsule meals and limited amounts 
of water for five weeks. The most efficient diet was 
a daily ration of about six ounces of protein-packed 
biscuit, and three and one-third ounce glasses of 
water, supplemented by vitamin pills and salt. The 
Quartermaster kept secret the ingredients of the 


biscuits. 


In a move to provide the Navy with officers of 
long experience in their technical fields, a Navy 
selection board has offered permanent commissions 
to 930 enlisted applicants. Six thousand men, from 
chief warrant to petty officers, first class, applied 
for the commissions. In the final selections, 101 
lieutenant commanders, 373 lieutenants, 226 lieu- 
tenants (jg), and 230 ensigns were appointed. 


Marines or former marines whose records indi- 
cate wounds received in a battle covered by one of 
the official historical narratives now being prepared 
by the Marine Corps may request a copy of that 
monograph free, Marine Corps Headquarters an- 
nounced recently. Historical monographs completed 


to date are “The Defense of Wake,” “The Battle for. 


Tarawa,” and “Marines at Midway.” A fourth in 
the series, “Bougainville and the Northern Solo- 
mons,” is in the process of publication. 


Marine Fighting Squadrons 212 and 214 have 
been awarded the Navy Battle Efficiency Pennants 
for proficiency during the Atlantic and Pacific Fleet 
Exercises, respectively, during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, Marine Corps Headquarters announced 
recently. VMF-212 took top honors among Air- 
craft, Fleet Marine Force Atlantic units while VMF- 
214 emerged winner among Pacific units. The 
awards were based upon their efficiency in all forms 
of exercises which included gunnery, operations, 
communications, and all-around proficiency. 


The Air Force has announced redesignation of 
several types of aircraft. Under the new designa- 
tions “F” is for Fighter; “R” for Reconnaissance; 
“T” for Trainer; “S” for Search; “A” for Am- 
phibian; and “H” for Helicopter. Other designa- 
tions remained unchanged: “B” for Bomber; “C” 
for Cargo; “G” for Glider; “L” for Liaison; and 
“Q” for Target or Drone. 


Drajt-age members of reserve units will be ex- 
empt from induction if their units hold a minimum 
of 35 scheduled drills per year according to the rul- 
ing by Defense Secretary Forrestal which gave draft 
exemption to those men who enlisted in qualified 
reserve organizations by midnight July 24. 


Plans for use of U. S. commercial air transport 
facilities in case of national emergency are being 
coordinated by a recently appointed airlines com- 
mittee. MajGen Laurence S. Kuter, commander of 
the Military Air Transport Service, has been desig- 
nated by Secretary Forrestal as the representative 
of the National Military Establishment. He will 
have charge of preparation of plans for emergency 
utilization of commercial airlines. 


The Air Force’s Strategic striking power is being 
augmented by the “uncanning” of 1,260 B-29 super- 
forts. Activation of this number of giant bombers 
is a step toward the congressionally authorized 70. 
group Air Force to be completed in 1951. The 
U. S. now has 13 active B-29 groups totalling about 
780 planes. Each group has 30 planes with 30 in 


reserve. 


New types of chevrons and cap, collar, and lapel 
insignia for enlisted men and new metal buttons for 
all personnel have been approved by the Air Force. 
Air Force chevrons will be four inches wide, with 
silver-gray stripes on a dark blue background. The 
chevrons will be in the shape of a “V” with arms 
curved outward, and are similar in appearance to 
those of British Army and RAF. 


Navy ships, planes, submarines, Air Force jet 
fighters, Marine Corps assault troops, and Army 
paratroopers participated in the third annual “Cam- 
id” war exercises August 9-21. The operation this 
year was the first in which all branches of the 
armed services were represented in exercises for 
West Point cadets and Annapolis midshipmen. 
Purpose of the operation was to indoctrinate future 
Army and Navy officers in techniques of amphibi- 


ous warfare. 
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Integration of hospital and medical services in 
the Panama Canal Zone has made it possible to 
close two hospitals, one Army, and one operated by 
the Panama Canal Administration. The arrange- 
ments, approved by Secretary Forrestal, provide 
for the Navy to be in charge of all hospitals on 
the Atlantic side of the canal and the Army to be 
in charge of all on the Pacific side. 


A B-29 carrying a simulated bomb load of 10.000 
pounds set a new record recently by flying 5,792 
miles nonstop from Florida to the West Coast and 
back, it has been announced by the Strategic Air 
Command. The plane left MacDill Air Force Base 
at Tampa, Fla., flew to the West Coast, dropped its 
“bombs” in the Pacific and returned to Tampa at 
an altitude of more than 25,000 feet. and had 317 
gallons of gasoline left in its tanks—enough for 
another hour of flying. 


Operation Combine III, a special exercise con- 
ducted by the Air Force’s Tactical Air Command 
with the assistance of Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps Units to demonstrate the planning and execu- 
tion of a joint air-ground assault, will be completed 
at Eglin AFB, Fla., on November 3. The operation, 
a series of six three-day exercises held weekly dur- 
ing the period, includes actual air and ground dem- 
onstrations as well as lectures and dramatized skits 
to explain the detailed staff planning necessary in 
joint operations. 


Possible improvements in airborne techniques 
and equipment are to be screened and analyzed by 
an Infantry-Airborne Requirements Committee at 
Fort Benning. The appointment of the committee 
centralizes work previously performed by several 
agencies of the Infantry School. -The committee 
will consider such subjects as organization, train- 
ing, tactics and doctrine, principles and technique 
of air movement, armament, equipment, and other 
materiel. 


The Alaskan Air Command has organized an 
Arctic Polar Indoctrination School at Nome, Alas- 
ka, to instruct flying personnel in methods of sur- 
vival in the Arctic in the event of a crash. The 45 
instructors of the school are experienced Arctic vet- 
erans, familiar with Alaska and possessing the 
know-how necessary to survive the Arctic cold. 
After intensive classroom instruction, the students 
are required to spend two days onan ice pack in 
the Bering Sea and two days in the wild interior of 


Alaska. 


The Air Force has ordered 28 Fairchild C-124s. 
An 87-ton plane with a cruising range of 2,400 
miles, the sky monster can lift a payload of 25 tons. 
In order to accommodate bulldozers, tanks, field 
pieces, and other bulky equipment, the plane is 
equipped with clam-shell nose doors resembling 
those on the LST. When used as a troop carrier, 
the C-124 can carry 222 men complete with full 
equipment. In spite of its wing span of 127 feet, 
and height of 48 feet, the giant can use runways 
now used by C-54s. 


The Navy has lifted its ban on the appointment 
of Volunteer Reservists to the Naval Academy. 
Heretofore, only members of the Organized Reserve 
who met certain requirements laid down by the 
Secretary were eligible for such appointments. A 
directive issued recently modified the Bureau of 
Personnel Manual to permit the appointment of 
Volunteer Reservicts who perform not less than 14 
days of active duty or training duty, with or with- 
out pay, during the period between July 1 of the 
year preceding appointment and the third Wednes- 
day in the following April. 


The largest single shift of personnel and space 
since the National Military Establishment was cre- 
ated last September began recently when the first 
wave of Naval forces, headed by Under Secretary 
of the Navy, W. John Kenney, crossed the Potomac 
and took over elevated positions on the fourth floor 
of the Pentagon. Object of the move is to concen- 
trate all service secretaries and the staff chiefs in 
easy “squawk-box” reach of Mr Forrestal’s Office. 


Air transportability has become a major part of 
the training program of Ground Force troops sta- 
tioned in the Panama Canal Department. An Air 
Transportability School has been established at Fort 
Gulick in the Canal Zone with classes in theory, 
demonstration and actual flights to give the ground 
soldier a working understanding of troops and ma- 
teriel movement by air. 


The United States Army is now issuing discharge 
certificates to officers being discharged from the 
service instead of the certificates of service formerly 
used. The new certificates are uniform for all 
branches of the Armed Forces, and are the result 
of a recommendation by a joint committee from 
the Army, Air Force, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard that met in 1947. 
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Fitness Reports 


from 
Down Under 


By Bertram Vogel 


® ONCE, DURING THE LATTER PART OF A SULTRY EVEN- 
ing in 1944, I returned to my quarters in a BOQ at Pearl 
Harbor and discovered my roommate, a young gunnery 
officer two or three years out of college, scowling and 
chewing a pencil over a long and complicated fitness 
report. 

Since, as far as I knew, the roommate in question had 
been in command of nobody but himself for quite some 
time, I was very definitely startled by what I saw. My 
first reaction, of course, was that he had been asked to 
comment on an unfavorable fitness report made on him, 
but I had no sooner thought of that than I realized that 
that could not possibly be true. For if there was a more 
serious and more reliable officer in the entire Pacific than 
he, neither I nor any other acquaintance of ours had ever 
had the privilege of meeting him. 

Although I tried hard to mind my own business, curi- 
osity ultimately proved too much for me, and since discre- 
tion was not precisely a virtue which my young roommate 
regarded with great favor, anyway, I finally decided to 
ask a few questions. 

In response, my roommate merely grinned. Then sud- 
denly he leaped up from his chair, waved the fitness re- 
port playfully in my face, and delivered what for him 
must have been the longest oration of his life: five con- 
secutive sentences to the effect that he was preparing a 
fitness report on his commanding officer. 

For a brief moment I was too stunned to speak. Then 
suddenly I, too, began to grin, for I perceived that the 
idea had the making of a wonderful indoor sport. Besides, 
the possibilities were almost infinite. 

But, alas, nothing ever came of the matter. For we 
soon decided that letter-writing was more profitable and 
the movies more amusing. 


#® AT FIRST THOUGHT, of course, the very idea of any 
officer preparing a fitness report on his superior would 
appear more absurd than practical. But there are never- 
theless certain serious aspects of the matter, and one is 
inclined to wonder whether a system which would really 
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make it possible for all officers to report on their com- 
manding officers might not actually be highly advantage- 
ous to the service. 

Consider, for example, the basic concept of the fitness 
report—that of evaluating the various abilities and attri- 
butes of an officer. If we assume that the theory of the 
system is actually sound, that the judgments of reporting 
officers are carefully made and carefully studied, and that 
the reports themselves really serve as a criterion for 
future command and service, then we must also assume 
in all fairness that the system of reporting should be as 
inclusive and as thorough as it can possibly be made. 

Undoubtedly the idea of an ensign or second lieutenant 
reporting at regular and fixed intervals on a commander 
or lieutenant colonel will be horrifying to many, but in 
reality it should not be. For the only real argument that 
can be advanced against such a proposal—namely, that it 
would undermine the authority and prestige of a com- 
manding officer—would seem to be valid only in instances 
where the fitness or suitability of an officer for his com- 
mand might well be questioned. In spite of all “gripes” 
and complaints, every member of the armed forces is 
acutely aware of the need for authority and discipline, 
and unless he is a chronic malcontent he surely does not 
begrudge that authority to any commanding officer worthy 
of the name. Indeed, as most of us have heard many 
times in addresses on leadership, a commanding officer 
who has the respect of his men will invariably discover 
that the men under him will not only accept his authority 
but will oftentimes go so far as to seek it. 


#® A SECOND ARGUMENT—that involving the maturity of 
judgment of subordinate officers—cannot be regarded 
even as seriously as the first. Certainly a colonel under 
the command of a major general is as qualified to com- 
ment on the latter as is the major general to report on 
him. And in behalf of junior officers, it may be stated 
categorically that any man who is fit to hold a commis- 
sion should be equally fit to pass intelligent judgment on 
his associates. If he is not mature enough to do that, he 
is definitely undesirable from all points of view, and the 
sooner his defects are made obvious, the better off the 
service will be. 

For the sake of argument, however, let us assume that 
certain officers may be petty enough to derive consider- 
able pleasure from their criticisms of their superiors, and 
that they may even consistently underrate their superiors. 
What possible damage to the reputation of the command- 
ing officer could there be if such reports concerning him 
were very definitely in the minority? Indeed, it is doubt- 
ful whether his reputation would suffer one-tenth as much 
as would that of some subordinate tyrant above him. For 
it surely must be conceded that if there are certain mal- 
contents in the lower ranks, there are equally as many 
inconsiderate men in the higher ranks. 
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The young gunnery officer scowled and chewed his pencil as he attempted to fill 


out a long and complicated fitness report on his commanding officer. 


Absurd? 


Not according to the author who advocates junior officers rating their seniors 


One instance of the thoughtlessness of a reporting 
officer comes readily to mind because it happened to 
involve three highly competent officers whom I had 
known for a long time. Quite arbitrarily, the reporting 
senior decided that because he had had little opportunity 
to observe their work personally, he would rate them as 
average in all respects. And yet, ironically enough, not 
only were the three officers concerned well above average 
but were among the most loyal of the reporting officer’s 
supporters. That the reporting senior was a handy man 
in a hot conflict could hardly be disputed by those who 
knew him. But what rating did he himself deserve for 
his own loyalty—in this instance to the men under him— 
and for the soundness of his judgment? How keen was 
his sense of justice—and if the wording of the fitness re- 
port were only slightly altered, how pleased would one 
be to have him as a commanding officer? 


® THERE ARE, however, injustices—or at least inequi- 
ties—in any system, and it is certainly not my purpose 
to consider them in detail here. I am sure that most of 
us, at one time or another, have served under inconsider- 
ate and irresponsible men. { am equally sure, however, 
that in the main most of our superiors have been highly 
just and fair—and that, if anything, a good many have 
been more than fair. What I am actually attempting to 
do is to present for serious professional consideration a 
tentative but nevertheless sincere proposal for a revision 
of a fitness report system. Thus, my chief concern is not 
with the discomfort or inconvenience of the individual 
but with the advantages that might accrue to the service 
in the event that such a proposal were actually put into 
effect. 

To begin with, I believe that a system which permitted 
annual criticism of commanding officers would perhaps 
ultimately be productive of an even more competent com- 
mand than we now have. For no officer who, over a long 
period of time and in two or three different posts, was 
again and again seriously criticized by the men under 
him would be a likely candidate either for greater re- 
sponsibility or for promotion. Surely it would seem 
rather obvious to an examining board that such an officer 
was quite unsuitable for leadership, and to the extent 
that he was regarded as unsuitable could either be re- 
lieved of his duties or actually considered for retirement 
or the “equivalent.” It is highly probable, of course, that 
relatively few officers would thus be weeded out, but if 
only one in the entire service were eliminated, the service 


would still be the gainer. 


Secondly, the realization that his officers had the same 
privilege of reporting on him as he had of reporting on 
them would undoubtedly buck up at least a few com- 
manding officers. My reasoning behind that statement is 
that if the fitness report works one way, it can also work 
the other way. After all, a major who knows that he will 
some day have to reckon with a fitness report from his 
colonel is not likely to be any more eager for a favorable 
report than is his colonel. Nor does this imply that a 
commanding officer would have to curry favor and de- 
mean the dignity of his station and his rank in order to 
win the approval of his juniors. Such conduct would be 
as reprehensible as that of a subordinate who sought the 
same end by the same means and would be received with 
much the same contempt. 


Thirdly, such a system would almost certainly “inspire” 
in the commanding officer a more critical and analytical 
attitude toward his subordinates. For those who are to be 
judged by others are usually careful in their judgments 
of others. “Judge not that ye be not judged,” is as con- 
vincing today as it was two thousand years ago. 

Similarly, it would be interesting to determine how 
some reporting officers who are well rated by their own 
superiors actually would be rated by the men under them. 
Most officers, of course, behave in much the same manner 
at all times, but there are invariably a few who indicate 
by their attitude that an inferior in rank is also an in- 
ferior in everything else. 


® Last y, by the very nature of the system proposed, 
an examining board would have access to a vast cross- 
reference file on all officers. For under the proposed sys- 
tem I would presuppose compilation of duplicate reports 
by all officers—one for filing in the records of the re- 
porting officer as well as one for filing under the name of 
the officer reported on. This would protect all officers re- 
ported on—both juniors and seniors—from the casual and 
irresponsible criticisms of the mentally lazy, the malicious. 
and the envious. For if periodic observation of the files 
made it apparent that a particular individual was con- 
sistently harsh or unreasonable in his criticism, it could 
be assumed that there was something wrong with him. 
As for me, I should like only to have the privilege of 
nominating the person who would be required to file the 


vast number of reports. Or did somebody just nominate 
me? US # MC 
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Place: A classroom in any typical service school. 

Time: 1515 any Friday afternoon in 1948. 

Scene: The instructor has just called upon a student 
to answer a question regarding the employment 
of the machine gun platoon in the offense. 


® “Capt ANSWERRITE, AS CAPTAIN, Co K, HOW WOULD 
you employ your machine gun platoon in the capture 
of objective B? The line of departure for your company 
is the position of friendly troops as shown on HILL A, 
the terrain is normal, and a definite decision has been 
made as regards the enemy.” (See Fig. 1) 

“Sir, I would initially employ my machine gun platoon 
as a unit and emplace them on HILL A as a base of fire 
for the company in the capture of HILL B.” 

“Thank you Capt Answerrite, that is exactly what the 
school feels is the correct solution in this situation.” 

Capt Answerrite (aside to the officer next to him as 
the instructor commences lecturing once again): “That’s 
what the school wants but I wouldn’t do it that way my- 
self.” 

Other officer: “Yeah, me too!” 

This skit, rather than being a purely hypothetical ex- 
ample, is a painstaking facsimile of an oft occurring and 
monotonously repeated scene. The above mentioned 
“school solution” is one that has proved virtually ageless. 
It was the accepted and approved method when this officer 
was commissioned in 1942, and it seems to have been 


accepted as far back as even the “Old Corps.” 
But should such a solution be the present day approved 





By Capt Martin J. Sexton 





solution? Capt Answerrite’s cynical censure of the 
school solution, and those many officers who feel as he 
does, certainly deserves examination. 

Whenever the subject of machine gun is brought up. 
considerable comment and controversy is evoked. This 
is natural because very little is written or available in 
published form concerning the tactical employment of 
the weapon. For the sake of clarity and simplicity this 
article will deal solely with the employment of machine 
guns in the offense. And with such a discussion the 
machine gun in question will be the light machine gun. 
as it is generally conceded that this is the weapon best 
suited for a moving offensive. Such questions as whether 
there should be a machine gun officer designated in each 
battalion, whether the present combat organization of 
the machine gun platoon is adequate. or whether there 
should be weapons company, etc, are all interesting 
points, but they will be bypassed. Our discussion is 
based on the present combat organization of the machine 
gun platoon and the tactical employment of that unit in 
the offense. 

First then, let us look at some of the principle argu- 
ments of those who favor, in the majority of tactical 
situations, employment of the machine gun as a unit. 

1. That by using the platoon as a unit the firepower of 
six machine guns is massed and a great and effective vol- 
ume of firepower is thus obtained. This massed fire pins 
down the enemy on the objective and enables the attack- 
ing troops to reach the objective with a minimum amount 
of difficulty. 

2. If the platoon is employed as a unit a competent 
machine gun officer (the MG platoon commander) is 
available and he can direct the fire (massed) of his 
platoon much better than can the individual section 
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The use of a machine gun platoon as a unit is a waste of fire power according 


to the author who advocates attaching LMG sections to attacking troops for 


close fire support. 


leaders if they are with the rifle platoons. Also that 
the MG platoon commander is much better qualified to 
employ his platoon than are the individual rifle platoon 
commanders. 


3. It is further argued that supply is facilitated and 
the amount of ammunition that can be furnished for the 
guns in a platoon position far exceeds the amount that 
they can carry in the offense. 


4. The machine guns are not unduly exposed and 
subjected to the same fires they would be subjected to 
if they were moving with the attacking rifle platoons. 
In short, the continued use and maintenance of tactical 
unity is guaranteed for a longer period of time by the 
employment as a platoon. 


5. That if observation and fields of fire are available, 
and also sufficient space for the employment of the en- 
tire platoon, then the difficulty of movement of the 
guns is alleviated. 

6. That surprise is generally more easily obtained and 
more successful in execution. 


# Now LET Us EXAMINE the arguments that are used as 
rebuttal to those already advanced and at the same time 
discuss the main arguments in favor of attaching light 
machine gun sections, as a general rule, to the attacking 
rifle platoons rather than employing the platoon as a 
unit. 

1. It is readily admitted that a greater volume of 
massed firepower is obtained by employing the platoon 
as a unit rather than by attaching sections. However. 
just how effective is this massed fire? Does it actually 
pin anyone down? Before this fire can pin anyone 
down a target must be easily discerned, otherwise 
ammunition is being fired promiscuously at an area. Such 
use of the LMG is a flagrant misuse of the weapon be- 
cause it is a point target weapon and also a close sup- 
port weapon. 

Valuable time is wasted in obtaining a _ coprdi- 
nation between the MG platoon and the advancing rifle 
platoons. The fire support that the MG platoon can 
furnish is limited to targets that can be determined 
prior to the attack (which may be absolutely nil), targets 
of opportunity picked up during the attack, and targets 
that are designated by the rifle platoons. The latter 
necessitates a transmittal of messages between the rifle 
platoons and the machine gun platoon. Granting that 
the 536s may be working perfectly, valuable time may 
be lost, particularly if the machine guns have difficulty 


He says the LMG is primarily a squad and platoon weapon 


in locating the targets. Conversely if the sections are 
attached to the rifle platoons coordination is much 
more easily achieved. The section leader and the squad 
leader are right on the spot and are as cognizant of the 
tactical situation as the rifle platoon commander whom 
they are with. The firepower is immediately available 
and can be utilized to support the rapid attack of strong 
points that may be holding up the advance. There is 
no time lost in transmittal of messages and orienting of 
machine gun personnel as regards the location of the 
target, nature of the target, and the location of friendly 
troops. 

2. It is also admitted that the machine gun platoon 
commander can better control his platoon as a unit. 
The point is, does this factor of better control enable the 
machine guns to best accomplish their mission—to sup- 
port the attack of the rifle platoons and facilitate the 
accomplishment of the company mission? To employ the 
machine guns by attachment considerable training with 
the rifle platoon is required. From this officer’s experi- 
ence and from discussing the problem with MG officers 
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from all six Marine divisions it seems that quite a few 
MG platoon commanders in all Marine divisions pre- 
ferred to employ their platoons by attachment. 

3. Certainly supply is more easily accomplished if 
the platoon is employed as a unit, but the platoon does 
not experience undue difficulty in carrying a unit of 
fire in the offense. The present unit of fire for the 
light machine guns is seven boxes of ammunition per 
squad, and this is easily and efficiently carried by the 
eight man machine gun squad. After all there is no 
logic in the argument of stockpiling ammunition far in 
excess of the normal needs of a weapon. Only in the 
defense would we desire to stockpile ammunition. 

4. Perhaps the most valid argument of those who 
favor the employment of the platoon as a unit is the 
reasoning that the attached sections are exposed to fires 
that might not be encountered in a platoon location. 
However, the fire of six machine guns firing from an 
area offers a remunerative target and one that will not 
be difficult to observe (due to the muzzle blast and smoke 
of our present machine guns). Once again it boils down 
to a point of whether we wish to seek comparative safety 
and in turn sacrifice best tactical employment. 

5. This reason is based on the assumption that the 
LMG is difficult to move and constitutes a burden to the 
attacking troops. Actually quite the contrary is true. 
The LMG breaks down into two easy carrying loads of 
the gun and the tripod respectively. The machine gunners 
can keep up with the attacking infantry, even in a rapidly 
moving situation, quite well. The riflemen and the 
machine gunners have to work and train together until 
they become entirely familiar with one another’s cap- 
abilities and limitations, and a true realization of how 
each can best help the other is effected. As in the case 
of any weapon that is supporting or aiding attacking 
troops, all possible protection and help is given it. 

Also the space necessary for the emplacement of the 
entire platoon would be perhaps a minimum of 100 yards 
in linear disposition. Such an area, when available, 
offers a target that will be quite tempting to enemy 
mortars and artillery. 

6. To best utilize the fire of the machine gun it should 
be employed at close ranges. It is a close support weapon. 
Thus the shocking ability of the weapon may be best 
realized and surprise obtained by use with the attacking 
troops rather than in support of them from positions to 


the rear. 


® THE EXPONENTS of the attachment of machine gun 
sections further argue that the use of the platoon as a 
unit is an antiquated idea that persists from World War 
I. During the days of the ’03 rifle and weapons of lesser 
firepower there was a definite need of the machine gun 
as a base of fire. However, with the development of 
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Fig. 2: A formation for the attack with a section 
of Light Machine Guns attached to a rifle platoon. 


modern weapons of terrific firepower and in the quantity 
possessed by Marine infantry organizations. the offensive 
role of the LMG has changed. 

Today the LMG should be used in its true role of 
a close support weapon with the attacking troops. All 
the modern foreign powers have light machine guns as 
an organic part of their rifle platoons. The Germans 
had a LMG squad organized as an integral part of their 
rifle platoons. The U. S. Army in their latest reorgani- 
zation of their ground units have placed a weapons squad, 
which includes a LMG, in their rifle platoons. No less 
an authority than Melvin M. Johnson, Jr. is quoted as 
follows: “The LMG is to be primarily a squad and 
platoon weapon. Supporting weapons must be as close 
as possible to the units supported, consistent with es- 
sential mobility.” 

In summation it seems quite obvious that a manual on 
machine gun tactics is gravely needed. The present so- 
called principles of employment of machine guns in 
the offense seem woefully outdated. Perhaps the organi- 
zation of the platoons needs revamping but that was 
not the point under discussion. 

Is the “school” correct in saying that generally, the 
terrain permitting observation and fields of fire, the 
MG platoon should be employed whenever possible as 


a unit? US # MC 
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A Problem in Organization 


By Maj Grant S. Baze 


# DURING THE LAST FIFTY YEARS THE SCIENCE OF 
organization has begun to emerge. Rules of thumb have 
become theories of organization, but so far, of course, 
no symbols and equations have appeared to reduce this 
science to the exactitude of mathmatics and chemistry. 
Yet the scientific process is being followed: the gathering 
of evidence; the analysis of it; making interpretations 
and drawing conclusions—following the rules of logic. 
Sometimes progress is as stumbling as it was during the 
age of the alchemists; never do we derive a law of 
gravity or a calculus of organization, for we have not 
yet reduced the analysis of human action and reaction 
to the simple terms of formula. 

But it is obviously wise to use the tested reasoning of 
the students of organization—to profit by it and add 
to it when possible. 

In this paper, I would like to choose one such theory 
of organization and demonstrate its practical application. 
In other words, I wish to propose a problem in organi- 
zation and demonstrate one method of solving it. It 
will be necessary to mention the staff and line organi- 
zation which we use in the military service, but no at- 
tempt will be made to develop its basic theory. Readers 
who are interested in this aspect are referred to standard 
works on that subject. such as: Mooney’s Principles of 
Organization.* 

The neophyte, as he reads, should keep in mind that 
the fact is that the problem exists. The theory lies in the 
solution. If the experienced officer or non-commissioned 
officer has in mind a better solution, well and good. 
The purpose of this paper will have been achieved. 
The problem will have been recognized. Thought and 
compromise will produce its final, successful solution. 


@® AN EXAMINATION of Marine Corps organization 
would indicate the violation of a fundamental principle. 
The only levels on which the principle is not violated 
are company and lower where the commander usually 
has less than ten immediate subordinates whose activities 
he must coordinate. 

This principle—the principle violated—is called the 
“span of control.” It states in effect that as the num- 
ber of subordinates reporting to a superior increases, 


*Harpers, New York and London, 1946 (Revised). 


the difficulty of coordinating them increases geometric- 
ally (not arithmetically). The principle is based on the 
phychological principle “span of attention.”! 

Many persons have estimated empirically the number 
of subordinates that a top-level executive can supervise 
efficiently. Invariably the estimates run between five and 
ten.” 

This problem can be demonstrated on most any of 
the higher levels of command. I would like to choose 
one: the Marine Division. This is the highest level of 
command with which I am sufficiently familiar. The 
specific problem will be illustrated on that level. One 
method of solving it will be presented. From my own 
experience, I see the problem to be just as great on 
regimental and battalion level and just as susceptible 
to solution. 

It is revealing to count the number of subordinates 
which the Chief of Staff of a Marine Division must co- 
ordinate.’ I stopped counting after I reached 35 special 
staff officers plus 11 unit commanders and four general 
staff officers. The number approximates that which 
President Roosevelt was obliged to coordinate when he 
realized its impracticability and instituted his commit- 
tee on administrative management. 

The problem really has two parts: the span of con- 
trol as it relates to the line (or unit commanders) and 
the span of control as it relates to the staff. 

The staff, according to our theory, does not reduce the 
amount of coordination to be performed by the Chief 
of Staff. It increases it in geometric proportion to the 
number of staff employed in accordance with the theory 
of the span of control. A staff can and does reduce the 





*For the original exposition and mathematical demonstration of 
this theory, the reader is referred to “Relationship in Organiza- 
tion,” by Mr A. Graicunus, Management Consultant, Paris. 
A translation of this paper can be found in “Papers on the 
Science of Administration,” Gulick and Urwick, Eds., New York: 
Institute of Public Administration, 1937. A brief explanation 
can be found in “National Security and the General Staff.” Maj 
Gen O. L. Nelson, Washington: Infantry Journal, 1946. 

*See The Soul and Body of an Army, Sir Ian Hamilton, Arnold, 
London, 1921, p.230; “The Administrative Theory of the State,” 
Henri Fayol, paper IV of Papers on the Science of Administra- 
tion; Report of the President’s Committee on Administrative 
Management, 1937; Karl Von Clausewitz, On War, (Jolles Trans- 
lation), New York: Random House, 1943, p.249; and others. 

*Staff Handbook, Marine Corps Schools. War tables are con- 
sidered throughout this paper. 
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volume of physical work required of the commander or 
his chief coordinator.* An efficiently functioning staff 
decreases the volume of mental work required to the 
coordinator. But this kind of work does not relate 
directly to the coordinating capacity of a top-level co- 
ordinator. His coordinating duties consist of super- 
vising the relationships of the various subordinates with 
the commander and with each other. The limits of the 
capacity of a coordinator are not set by a volume of 
work but by the number of these relationships which 
he can effectively coordinate. 

Add the general staff relationships, the special staff 
relationships, and the line relationships. We can only 
wonder at the achievements of Chiefs of Staff and marvel 
that control has been effectively exercised. 

| have mentioned the two aspects of the problem: (1) 
reducing the span of control over units, and (2) reduc- 
ing the span of control over staff. Here I propose a 
solution to each. 

Surprisingly enough this part of the problem was 
solved in 1942—in the Tables of Organization approved 
1 July 1942—only to be forgotten during later years. 
Supervisory levels were consolidated in these tables so 
that the Chief of Staff of the Division had only seven 
unit commanders to coordinate: Special Troops, Service 
Troops, Engineer Regiment, Artillery Regiment, and the 
three Infantry Regiments. The change was undoubtedly 
caused by a process of devolution which I will describe. 
Special Troops, for example, contained the Special 
Weapons Battalion, the Parachute Battalion, and the 
Tank Battalion. The Special Weapons Battalion, and 
the Parachute Battalion were abolished, leaving only 
the Tank Battalion. This made the supervisory agency, 
Special Troops, unnecessary. The other supervisory 
agency, Special Troops, contained the Service Battalion, 
Medical Battalion, and the Amphibian Tractor Battalion. 
The Amphibian Tractor Battalion was taken out of the 
division, lessening the need for Service Troops so that 
it was abolished. 

Then began other changes and evolutions, Motor 
Transport was taken out of Service Battalion and made 
a separate agency. The Engineer Regiment was reduced 
to a battalion, and the shore party elements were made a 
separate agency. It was called a regiment though con- 
taining organic personnel in the numbers of a large 


battalion. 


® As A RESULT, the following separate line agencies 
report directly to the Division Commander: Headquarters 
Battalion, Tank Battalion, Service Battalion, Motor Trans- 
port Battalion, Medical Battalion, Shore Party Regiment, 
Engineer Battalion, Artillery Regiment, and three In- 


‘The top-echelon units and staff should be considered as re- 
porting to the Commanding General through the Chief of Staff. 
Their work is coordinated by the Chief of Staff in the Marine 
Division. 
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fantry Regiments. This makes a total of eleven units 
reporting (not counting those likely to be attached for 
operations or support such as the Amphibian Tractors or 
the Service Regiment.) 

Although this evolution of units has proceeded logical- 
ly, in actuality it has been a retrogression as far as the 
span of control is concerned. Perhaps the next step is 
just around the corner. Perhaps not. At any rate it 
seems reasonable to superimpose levels of command 
such as existed in 1942. 

One simple solution is to bring back Service Troops 
as a headquarters organization. Under this headquarters 
would logically fit: Service Battalion, Motor Transport 
Battalion, Medical Battalion, Shore Party Regiment, and 
the Engineer Battalion. All are in the essence service 
elements. Thus we would have reporting to the Division 
Commander six units—an optimum number: Headquar- 
ters Battalion, Service Troops, the Artillery Regiment. 
and the three Infantry Regiments. Amphibian Tractors 
(cargo) when attached, might report to Service Troors. 
LVT(A)s might report to the Tank Battalion. Amphibian 
Tractors are used here merely as an example. The point 
is that elements especially attached should be fitted into 
the organization so as not to increase the span of contrel. 
Additional temporary headquarters groups should he 
formed when necessary. 

It has been argued that the original system was not 
successful and that this was a reason for its being discon- 
tinued. Yet, it is hard for me to believe that capable 
officers commanding the heterogeneous elements com- 
posing such organization as Service Troops could not 
efficiently exercise command and relieve the chief co- 
ordinator of much supervisory effort. It appears to me 
that the chief cause of the break down of such a system 
is improper indoctrination of the staff officer, who 
sacrifices the channels of command to the expediency of 
the moment and cuts through the command chain with- 
out prior coordination with a commander whose unit 
is affected. 


#® THE SECOND PaRT of the problem is, of course, how 
to reduce the number of staff relationships which the 
Chief of Staff must coordinate. At first glance the con- 
solidation of these 40 or 50 relationships into less than 
10 seems an impossible task. It may well be. Consoli- 
dation, however, is unnecessary. The simplest solution 
is a procedural one: to put the special staff in its proper 
relationship with general staff. 

Much of our current organizational theory either 
places the special staff on an equal footing with the gen- 
eral staff or is somewhat indefinite. The special staff 
usually has access to the Chief of Staff at any time con- 
cerning its special or technical problems. One reason for 
this is, and always has been, that the special staff evolved 
before the general staff in American military organi- 
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zation and has never willingly relinquished first place.° 
According to our current theory, the general staff is 
compared to various compartments of the Commander’s 
brain. It is synonomous with him. Following this rea- 
soning it hardly seems plausible to give the bomb dis- 
posal officer equal footing with G-3. 

Many of us have found that in reality the special staff 
does not operate on the same staff level as the general 
staff. That is, the special staff really is coordinated to 
a great extent by general staff officers. At present this 
is true to a greater or lesser extent depending upon the 
organization. But the fact is not clearly recognized in 
our staff doctrine. 

That such a relationship is a fact in our existing 
units is, I believe, a direct result of the operation of our 
principle—the span of control. The limits of supervision 
having been reached—the number of supervisory rela- 
tionships having become too many—the coordinator is 
forced to work through a number of subordinates which 
he is able to coordinate, leaving further coordination to 
this smaller group. A natural law seems to be operating. 
The only thing remaining to be done then is to clearly 
describe and define proper procedures, and standardize 
them. 

Now, I do not propose that the special staff become 
subordinate in a command relationship to the general 
staff. By no means. Those special staff officers who are 
commanders have been considered as commanders under 
the heading “unit span of control.” Now, we are talking 
about the staff officer and the channeling of ideas. 

The staff officers dutjes are largely informative, ad- 
visory, and inspectorial (or supervisory, if used in the 
same sense). The sum total is “staff service.” The 
relation of the general staff officer to the special staff 
officer in regard to those duties should be functional. 
That is, the special staff officer should perform staff 
service for his commander through the four portions of 
him which we call the general staff. Take for example 
the communications officer. His staff service relating 
to personnel should proceed through G-1; relating to 
operations through G-3 and so on. The sifting of all 
the ideas and reports of the multitude of special staff 
officers should be accomplished by the general staff. The 
general staff in turn, as always, is responsible for keep- 
ing the commander aware of the staff service performed 
by the special staff. 

‘The special staff would be denied routine access to 
the Commander and the chief coordinator (Chief of 
Staff). The three staff levels would be clearly recog- 
nized: (1) the chief coordinator, (2) the general staff, 
and (3) the special staff. The staff service performed by 
the special staff could be collected and coordinated func- 
tionally (personnel, intelligence, operations and training, 





*See National Security and the General Staff, Washington: In- 
fantry Journal Press, 1946. 
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and logistics) by the general staff and transmitted to the 
chief coordinator who in turn transmits the properly 
digested service to the commander. 


It must be emphasized that this concept pertains to the 
staff functions of an individual. For the employment of 
a unit—the command relationship obtains. That is, 
ideas and staff reports come up through the general staff. 
Units are employed down through the line chain of 
command, The ideas of the ordnance special staff officer 
are collected by the four general staff officers. Employ- 
ment of his unit is as directed by the Commanding 
General to the Commanding Officer, Service Troops. 


It will be noted that certain officers who function in 
a dual capacity as special staff officers and commanders 
will still have direct access to the Commanding General 
(or his coordinator) by virtue of their command. No- 
tably this includes the Division Artillery Officer. But 
this is both to be expected and desired. This relationship 
should be one of command, however, and the advice 
received by the Commanding General through this 
medium should correspond to that which he receives 
from his infantry regimental commanders. It should 
not, therefore, be technical advice, as distinguished from 
general advice concerning the employment and adminis- 
tration of units. Even this should be kept at a minimum 
if the commander and his staff are properly functioning.* 

Thus the solution of the staff portion of the problem 
lies in recognizing an already existing relationship be- 
tween general and special staff, making broader applica- 
tion of it, and making it a part of doctrine. 


@ THE SPAN OF CONTROL can be adjusted to a reason- 
able one through two simple expedients: (1) imposing 
proper supervisory levels of command, and (2) insuring 
that the special staff functions on a different level from 
the general staff with the general staff responsible func- 
tionally for assimilation and report of information, ad- 
vice, and inspections from the special staff. The second 
part consists largely of formally recognizing what al- 
ready exists in fact and making it a part of doctrine 
for universal application. Through these expedients the 
span of unit control is reduced to six and the span of staff 
control is reduced to four (the general staff). The total 
number of relationships to be supervised by the com- 
mander through his chief of staff are 10. 


The special staff might protest a codification of its 
position, hut inasmuch as the relationship already exists 
to a marked degree and organization procedures would 


be more clearly defined, that does not seem likely. 
US # MC 


‘It should be noted that any officer serves in a staff capacity 
when he advised, informs, inspects, and reports. Consequently, an 
infantry commander will frequently perform a staff service. The 
term is relative inasmuch as the general or special staff officer 
has a command relationship with his assistants. 
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General of the Armies ... 


JOHN J. PERSHING, General of the Armies—Col Fred- 
erick Palmer, 380 pages. Harrisburg: The Military 
Service and Publishing Company. $4.50 


Surprisingly little of a comprehensive nature has been 
written concerning Gen Pershing. Surprisingly little is 
generally known concerning his rise to prominence, his 
character, his personality, and his early life. This is not 
a chance condition. Gen Pershing was undoubtedly hard 
to know, and was, in addition, a modest and materialistic 
individual. John J. Pershing—General of the Armies 
will serve to throw much light on the background and 
career of this man who was, with little question, one of 
America’s great marshals. The volume is comprehensive. 
covering the whole of Gen Pershing’s life from child- 
hood to the time of his death. The author has taken care, 
however, to establish a logical balance in emphasis on 
the various phases of Pershing’s career, devoting fully 
60 per cent of his treatment to matters relating to the 
American Expeditionary Force in World War I. 

Of the earlier phases of his life, two details stand out 
above all others. First, the frequent examples of deter- 
mination and singleness of purpose which were so char- 
acteristic of his later military years. Second, the narrow 
margin by which he missed a career of mediocrity. 
Foreseeing the slow promotion which characterized 
a line career in the Army at that time, Pershing, as a 
first lieutenant, applied for a vacant captaincy in the 
Quartermaster’s Department. Only a snarl of headquar- 
ters red tape and partisanship in favor of a Congress- 
man’s relative prevented his receiving this assignment. 

In this latter connection, the author develops an inter- 
esting sidelight concerning the inefficiencies in the War 
Department of the late 1890's, the energetic efforts of a 
small group to establish a general staff system and the 
apprehensions by the Congress of the implications of such 
a move. 

In his detailed description of the actions of Pershing, 
the author modifies in no great degree the generally held 
opinion that Pershing was stern, inflexible and not a 
seeker of acclaim. He shunned the phrase-making reputa- 
tion which usually is identified with great generals, even 
expressing annoyance that the widely known “Lafayette, 
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we are here” was attributed to him. “That is not mine. 
It is not in character.” 

His strength and his usefulness to the Allied cause 
is clearly portrayed in his impersonal though vigorous 
actions relating to command responsibility among the 
Allies. He stood strong against the British (Lloyd George, 
Gens Haig and Wilson) in a determined effort to augment 
the powers of Marshal Foch. He won his point. 

With equal vigor, however, he insisted that the iden- 
tity of subordinate elements of the Allied forces should 
never be lost. When Marshal Petain contended that the 
American forces—mostly in training, could not be looked 
upon as an army in the sense of the British or French, 
Pershing became adamant and by his very severity again 
won his point. The American forces were retained intact. 

Powerful as he was, however, Pershing’s stern and 
inflexible character fell short of the optimum achievement 
in one critical matter. He believed that no solution short 
of unconditional surrender on the part of the Central 
Powers was an acceptable conclusion to the conflict. He 
was overruled, mainly due to the British efforts. Had he 
been successful in this detail, the effect on the world of 
today might have been tremendous. 

Pershing’s last days were those of a soldier. He was 
able, from his carefully prepared quarters at Walter Reed 
Hospital, to observe the actions of outstanding products 
of a military educational system which he had himself 
espoused. “He is a fine officer” or “He is a fighter” were 
expressions that the war communiques often induced 
from the great General in evaluation of various of the 
youngsters of his day. 

“General of the Armies” falls short of fulfilling the 
complete definition of history. It can probably be found 
wanting in detail and perhaps in continuity. As biogra- 
phy, however, it is outstanding—captivating in its inti- 
mate and yet simple approach. It will in all probability 
be viewed as the warmest and most thorough exploration 
of the life of this great American hero yet published. 

Col Frederick Palmer, the author, is an accomplished 
writer, a man of extensive military experience and an 
intimate of Gen Pershing himself. In one capacity or 
another, he has participated in every important conflict 
since the Greek War of 1897. He was with Gen Pershing 
throughout World War I as a member of his staff and 
was accounted by Pershing’s intimates as the man most 
capable of undertaking this imporiant work. VHK 























Saga of a Ship... 


THE SEA CHASE—Andrew Geer. 274 pages. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. $3.00 


The Ergenstrasse was a forty-five year old tub, 8,000 
tons of rusting iron. Her designer’s imagination had 
soared briefly and given her the high flaring bow of a 
cruiser but the rest of her was pure, unimaginative 
freighter. She was caught in Sydney harbor just as the 
war broke out, not worth much of anything to anyone— 
except as a symbol. 

Karl Ehrlich, her captain, vowed he would get his ship 
back to Germany. A veteran officer of the Kaiser’s Navy, 
he had been stricken from the Navy list for an unwitting 
role in the Socialist Revolution. If he could sail the 
Ergenstrasse halfway around the world and through the 
British Navy, the prestige should carry him back to a 
Navy command. 


There were reasons other than the British Navy to 
prevent his making a successful voyage. There was Elsa 
Schweppe, an aging Nazi charmer, who made the Ergen- 
strasse one step ahead of the Australian authorities. 
There was a discontented and unheroic crew. And there 
was Otto Kirchner, the young Nazi second officer. 

This is the spring board for The Sea Chase, one ad- 
venture novel which can be read and enjoyed without 
having one’s intelligence battered into insensibility. Andy 
Geer is telling a yarn and he tells it well. In the tradi- 
tion of Conrad and Forester, he writes solidly and satis- 
fyingly because he knows of what he is writing. 

Before the war he worked for five years for the Matson 
Navigation Company, criss-crossing the South Pacific 
around South America. During the early part of the 
war he served as a captain in the American Field Service 
with the British Eighth Army in Africa. After we got 
into it, he transferred to the Marine Corps and was 
promptly sent to his old stamping grounds, the Pacific. 
A prolific and successful short story writer, Geer is again 
on active duty with the Marine Corps, this time as a 
major. He has been at various times a bronc buster, 
boxer, hotel detective, night watchman, and iron worker. 

EHS 


Melanesian Hero... 


VOUZA AND THE SOLOMON ISLANDS—Hector Mac- 
Quarrie, 26] pages, illustrated, photographs and map 
end papers. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1945 
and 1948. $4.00 


First let me say that this is the same Vouza we knew— 
and more of him below. The author, a New Zealander, 
knew him in the mid twenties and in this excellent group 
of authentic South Seas tales he gives us a vivid, sym- 
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About Marines 


A RIBBON AND A STAR Monks & Falter 
BATTLE FOR TARAWA, Monograph Hq USMC 
BETIO BEACHHEAD 
BOOT Cpl Gilbert Bailey 
CORAL COMES HIGH Capit George P. Hunt 
DEFENSE OF WAKE ISLAND 
Monograph Hq USMC 
DEVIL BIRDS Capt John A. DeChant 
GUADALCANAL DIARY (Penguin) 
HISTORY OF THE U. S. MARINE CORPS 
Col Clyde H. Metcalfe 
I'VE GOT MINE Capt Richard G. Hubler 
IWO JIMA Capt Raymond Henri 
MARINES AT WAR Crane 
ON TO WESTWARD Robert Sherrod 
PELELIU LANDING Tom Lea 
SEMPER FIDELIS, an anthology, 
Marine Combat Correspondents 
THE ASSAULT Allen R. Matthews 
THE FOURTH MARINE DIVISION = Unit History 
THE ISLAND (Guadalcanal) 
Capt Herbert Merillat 
THE ISLAND WAR Maj Frank O. Hough 
THE LONG, THE SHORT, AND THE TALL 
Sgt Alvin M. Josephy 
THE MARINE CORPS READER 
Col Clyde H. Metcalfe 
Fletcher Pratt 
Unit History 
Unit History 


THE MARINES’ WAR 
THE NINTH MARINES 
SIXTH MARINE DIVISION 
THE STORY OF WAKE ISLAND 
Col James P. S. Devereux 
THE THIRD MARINE DIVISION—Unit History 
UNCOMMON VALOR 
Six Combat Correspondents 
U. S. MARINES ON IWO JIMA 
WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT THE 
MARINES Capt John Craige 
YOUR MARINE CORPS IN WORLD WAR II 


World War Il 


ADMIRAL HALSEY'S STORY 
AIR VICTORY Harold B. Hinton 
AIRBORNE WARFARE MajGen James M. Gavin 
AMERICA'S NAVY IN WORLD WAR II 
Gilbert Cant 
BATTLE FOR LEYTE GULF Woodward 
BATTLE REPORT Vol | (Pearl Harbor to 
Coral Sea) Karig and Kelly 
BATTLE REPORT Vol I! (Atlantic War) 
BATTLE REPORT Vol II! (Pacific War—Middle 
Phase) 
BATTLE REPORT Vol IV (The End of an Empire) 
BATTLE STATIONS Navy Leaders 
COMPANY COMMANDER MacDonald 
FOUR STARS TO HELL 
Capt Laurence Critchell 
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This list is revised monthly to include the 
latest in military and popular books. Are 
there some new titles that should be added 
to your library? Remember, there is a ten 
per cent discount for Association members. 
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GERMAN RESEARCH IN WORLD WAR Il 
Col Leslie E. Simon 
GOEBBELS DIARIES Louis P. Lochner 
HISTORY OF U.S. NAVAL OPERATIONS IN 
WORLD WAR II: BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC 
1939-1943 7 Samuel Eliot Morison 
HISTORY OF WORLD WAR II Francis T. Miller 
| SAW POLAND BETRAYED Bliss Lane 
LUCKY FORWARD Col Robert S. Allen 
OUR SHARE OF NIGHT Drew Middleton 
PATTON AND HIS THIRD ARMY 
Col Brenton G. Wallace 
RETREAT WITH STILWELL Belden 
RUSSIAN JOURNAL John Steinbeck 
SECRET MISSIONS Capt Ellis M. Zacharias 
SILENT IS THE VISTULA Irene Orska 
SLIGHTLY OUT OF FOCUS Robert Capa 
STORIES OF CHINA AT WAR  Chi-Chen Wang 
STRANGE ALLIANCE MajGen John R. Deane 
STRATEGY IN WORLD WAR Il 
LtCol Alfred H. Burne 
TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC 
James A. Michener 
THE ARMED FORCES AS A CAREER 
North Callahan 
THE GREAT PACIFIC VICTORY Gilbert Cant 
THE HARD WAY HOME Col W. C. Braly 
THE HIDDEN WEAPON David L. Gordon & 
Royden Dangerfield 
THE LOST WAR Matsuo Kato 
THE NAVY'S AIR WAR Lt A.R. Buchanan, USNR 
THE WAR AT SEA Gilbert Cant 
THE WAR REPORTS 
Gen George C. Marshall 
Gen H. H. Arnold 
Adm Ernest J. King 
TOP SECRET Ralph Ingersoll 
WE CAUGHT SPIES John Schwarzwalder 
WHAT THE CITIZEN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
MODERN WAR Fletcher Pratt 
WORLD WAR II Roger W. Shugg & 
Maj H. A. DeWeerd 
Fred Eldridge 
Gen Joseph Stillwell 


WRATH IN BURMA 
STILLWELL PAPERS 


Service Humor 


MALE CALL Milton Caniff 
SAD SACK George Baker 
THE WOLF Leonard Sansone 
UP FRONT Bill Mauldin 
Humor 


William A. Brooks 
Ed Zern 


PLAYBOY'S HANDBOOK 
TO HELL WITH HUNTING 


Texts and References 


AXIS GRAND STRATEGY Campiled from Original 
Material Prepared by Staff Officers of the Ger- 
man Army, Navy & Air Force 

CADENCE SYSTEM OF TEACHING CLOSE 
ORDER DRILL Col Bernard Lantz 

CELESTIAL NAVIGATION Blackburn 

COMBAT INTELLIGENCE Schwein 

COMMUNISM AND THE CONSCIENCE OF THE 
WEST Fulton J. Sheen 

DO OR DIE (Judo) 

DRILL AND COMMAND 

Infantry Journal, Cloth 2.50, Paper 

ELEMENTS OF AMMUNITION 

Maj Theodore C. Ohart 
ESSENTIALS OF INFANTRY TRAINING 
Infantry Journal 


EXPLAINING THE ATOM Hecht 
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pathetic, and affectionate picture of the remarkable native 
who later became one of the war’s real heroes. 

MacQuarrie seems to have been a lively and untram- 
peled young man when he arrived, like an embryonic tor- 
nado, in the relatively peaceful and quiet Solomon Islands. 
His lack of a hard and fast, orthodox point of view in 
matters of native affairs made it a foregone conclusion— 
even to himself—that he wouldn’t last long in an official 
capacity. His sense of humor and of fair play made it 
obvious that while he did last, both he and his native 
charges would have few dull moments. And, if I read 
his account correctly, it was even so. 

The book is not aimed at a screen market. It is not 
glamorous or romantic except as sheer beauty may be so 
described. It confirms something that a few of us sus- 
pected while we were there—that the Solomons, in time 
of peace, may be beautiful islands and, under certain con- 
ditions, an entrancing place to live. It confirms some- 
thing else that we knew implicitly—that Vouza was an 
outstanding man. 

Three days after the 1st Division hit the beach in the 
first offensive of the late war, a group of natives came 
into the Marines’ positions. They carried with them a 
young pilot from the Saratoga, whom they had rescued 
after he crashed, and they were led by a native who intro- 
duced himself as SgtMaj Vouza. So well did Vouza im- 
press the Marines with his dependability that orders were 
immediately issued to all hands, directing that natives 
be treated as friends. 

Within ten days Vouza had vindicated this opinion. 
Captured at a village several miles from the perimeter, he 
was tortured by the Japanese in their efforts to elicit 
information from him. At the end of a long day, unsuc- 
cessful in the face of his obduracy, they bayoneted him, 
left him for dead, and returned to the Ichiki force whence 
they had come. 

Vouza freed himself and dragged himself across the 
dark miles to the perimeter. In doing so, he had to pass 
through the main body of the Ichiki force, even then mov- 
ing to attack the Marines’ positions. He arrived at the 
command post of the 2d Battalion, 1st Marines, in time 
to warn Col Pollock of the impending assault. 

Also, there is something that may interest you members 
of the 2d Marines who were attached to the Ist Division. 
MacQuarrie describes Ndeni and the rest of the Santa 
Cruz group so well and so convincingly that I for one am 
sorry that I never got there. 

By all means read the book. Read particularly his let- 
ter to Vouza which serves as preface to the book. In the 
last paragraph, he says, 

“Goodbye, Vouza. This book is a tribute from 
one who was proud to call you his friend. . . .” 

Something tells me that the tribute will be read by a 
good many marines who will be glad to say precisely the 
same thing. JLZ 
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FRONT-LINE INTELLIGENCE 
LtCol Stedman Chandler & 
Col Robert W. Robb 
FUTURE OF AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE ‘ 
etee 
GAS TURBINE AND JET PROPULSION FOR 


AIRCRAFT G. Geoffrey Smith 
GUN CARE & REPAIR Charles E. Chapel 
GUN DIGEST 


HATCHER'S NOTEBOOK 

MajGen Julian S. Hatcher 
HOW TO READ FOR SELF IMPROVEMENT 
JOMINI'S ART OF WAR LtCol J. D. Hittle 
KILL OR GET KILLED Col Rex Applegate 
LIFE OF A POW UNDER JAPANESE Fortier 
MAHAN ON SEA POWER _ William E. Livesey 
MAP READING FOR THE SOLDIER 

Infantry Journal 

MILITARY CUSTOMS ~~ _ Maj T. J. Edwards, USA 
MODERN JUDO, 2 Volumes Charles Yerkow 
NEW DRILL REGULATIONS, 1948 Edition 
OFFICER'S MANUAL James Moss 


ORDNANCE FIELD GUIDE (Restricted) edited 
by LtCol William C. Farmer, O.D. vol. |, Il, Ill 
@ 3.75, set 


PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 
Paul M. A. Linebarger 
PSYCHOLOGY AND THE SOLDIER 
Norman Copeland 
RECIPES OF ALL NATIONS = Countess Morphy 
RIOT CONTROL Sterling Wood 
ROCKETS AND JETS Zim 
SMALL ARMS OF THE WORLD W. H. B. Smith 
SMALL UNIT TACTICS—INFANTRY (Army) 
SOVIET LAND—Geography of the U.S.S.R. 
G. D. B. Gray 
Richard Hirsch 
Brenleck & Rights 


SOVIET SPIES 
SPEECH FOR THE MILITARY 
THE ARMY WRITER David Klein 
THE ART OF PLAIN TALK Dr Rudolph Flesch 
THE ART OF WAR ON LAND 
Col Alfred H. Burne 

THE MILITARY STAFF LtCol J. D. Hittle 
THE NONCOM'S GUIDE 
THE OFFICERS GUIDE (Army) 
THE PRICE OF POWER Hanson W. Baldwin 
WALTHER PISTOLS W. H. B. Smith 
WEAPONS OF WORLD WAR II 

MajGen G. M. Barnes 
WORLD COMMUNISM TODAY Martin Ebon 


Historical 
ADMIRALS OF AMERICAN EMPIRE 
Richard S. West, Jr. 
Col Marion O. French 
Sun Tzu 


AMERICA AND WAR 
ART OF WAR 
A SHORT HISTORY OF RUSSIA 
A STUDY IN HISTORY Arnold J. Toynbee 
BATTLE STUDIES Col Ardant DuPicq 
CAESAR'S GALLIC CAMPAIGNS 
LtCol S. G. Brady 
DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD 
Sir Edward S. Creasy & Robert H. Murray 
GATHERING STORM Winston Churchill 
INSTRUCTIONS TO HIS GENERALS 
Frederick the Great 
LEE'S LIEUTENANTS, three volumes 
Douglas S. Freeman 
MARCH OF MUSCOVY Harold Lamb 
MASTERS OF MOBILE WARFARE Eldridge Colby 
NUREMBERG Calvocoresse 
ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE BATTLES 
Rodger Shaw 
OUTLINE OF WORLD'S MILITARY HISTORY 
BrigGen W. A. Mitchell 
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OUTLINE OF THE WORLD'S MILITARY 

STRENGTH BrigGen W. A. Mitchell 
R. E. LEE, four volumes Douglas S. Freeman 
THE AMERICAN PAST R. P. Butterfield 
THE ENEMY AT THE GATE 


Maj Reginald Hargreaves 
THE FIRST CAPTAIN Gerald W. Johnson 
THE SEA AND THE STATES Samuel W. Bryant 
UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY 
John Crane and James F. Kriley, NSNR 
ROOTS OF STRATEGY Col Thomas R. Phillips 
RUSSIA IN FLUX Richard Marsh 
WAR YEARS WITH JEB STUART 
LtCol W. W. Blackford 
WORLD'S MILITARY HISTORY 
BrigGen W. A. Mitchell 


Non-Fiction 

A GUIDE TO CONFIDENT LIVING 
Norman Vincent Peale 
ALL BUT ME AND THEE BrigGen Elliot D. Cooke 
THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE H. L. Mencken 
THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE—Supplement Two 
H. L. Mencken 
Frank Salser 
Bob Considine 
Arnold J. Toynbee 
Max Eastman 
Frank R. Steel 


THE ART OF CONFERENCE 
THE BABE RUTH STORY 
CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL 
ENJOYMENT OF LIVING 
FLY FISHING DIGEST 
HOW TO RUN A MEETING Hegarty 
| CHOSE FREEDOM Victor Kravchenko 
INFORMATION PLEASE ALMANAC 
John Kieran 
INSIDE U. S. A. John Gunther 
JIM FARLEY'S STORY (The Roosevelt Years) 
James A. Farley 
MANAGING MEN Samuel Henry Kraines, M.D. 
THE NATIONAL ROAD Philip D. Jordan 
THE NAVY WIFE Anne Briscoe Pye 
ON ACTIVE SERVICE Henry L. Stimson 
ON POKER Oswald Jacoby 
PEACE OF MIND Joshua L. Liebman 
PUT YOURSELF IN MARSHALL'S PLACE 
James P. Warburg 
SCARNE ON DICE John Scarne 
SEX BEHAVIOR IN THE HUMAN MALE 
A. C. Kinsey 
WESTWARD HA! S. J. Perelman 
A TREASURY OF SCIENCE FICTION 
Croft Conkin 
UNITED NATIONS PRIMER Sigrid Arne 
UNIVERSITY OF HARD KNOCKS Ralph Parlette 
VOUZA AND THE SOLOMON ISLANDS 
Hector MacQuarrie 
THE STRUGGLE BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN— 
2 Volumes Ferenc Nagy 
WORLD'S CHIEF LANGUAGES Mario A. Pei 


Fiction 

BODIES & SOULS Maxence Van Du Meersch 
BRIGHT FEATHER Robert Wilder 
IDOLS OF THE CAVE Frederick Prokosch 
PARRIS MITCHELL OF KING'S ROW 


Henry & Katherine Bellamann 
RAINTREE COUNTY Ross Lockridge, Jr. 
RIVER OF ROGUES A. R. Beverley-Giddings 
THE EGG AND | Betty MacDonald 
THE NAKED AND THE DEAD Norman Mailer 
THE STAINLESS STEEL KIMONO _ Elliott Chaze 
THE TIME IS NOON Hiram Haydn 
YEARS OF THE PILGRIMAGE _ Kenneth S. Davis 
MUTINY IN JANUARY Carl Van Doven 
THE RAZOR'S EDGE 


Somerset Maugham 
THE SEA CHASE Andrew Geer 
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IWO JIMA=-Springboard to Final Victory 


This 96 page pictorial was published by U.S. Camera and regularly sells for 75 cents. 
The photographs are the pick of the best taken at lwo by Marine combat photographers. 
The text is by Capt Raymond Henri. We offer it free to new subscribers. 


Marine Corps Gazette, Box 106, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 


Dear Sir: Please send me !WO JIMA—Springboard to Final Victory. 1! enclose ($3.00-$5.50) for which— 
(] Enter my name for a (one year-two year) subscription to the GAZETTE. 
C) As | am qualified for membership, enroll me as a member of the Marine Corps Association.* 
[) As I! am already a GAZETTE subscriber please extend my subscription. 





eC me Pe se, 


*Membership in the Marine Corps Association includes your subscription to the GAZETTE and a 10 per cent discount on purchases 
from the GAZETTE Bookshop. 














SEND AIR MAIL— O R D E R F Oo R M GET QUICKER SERVICE 


Gazette Bookshop 


MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS, BOX 106, QUANTICO, VA 
Order by title only, enclosing’ remittance. 
































Enclosed is $$... —. for the following order of books: No C.0.D.’s 
Title Price 
1 . 
2. 
3, 
4. 
NAME 
(Print) 
ADDRESS 
(Print) 


Members of the Association entitled to 10 Per Cent Discount on Books. 
Make Checks or Money Orders Payable to Marine Corps Gazette Bookshop. 
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Great drama comes to television in NBC telecasts of Theatre Guild presentations. 


How wide is ‘Broadway ? 


‘To all the world “Broadway” 
means the theatre. So when NBC, 
in October, 1947, introduced regu- 
lar telecasts of Theatre Guild pro- 
ductions, an expansion of “Broad- 
way began—and some day it will 
be nation-wide. 

- Today, if you live in a television 
area almost anywhere from Boston 
to Richmond, the new “Broadway” 
of television runs past your door. 
Now you can see great plays, pro- 


fessionally performed by noted 
actors. That’s news, exciting news, 
to lovers of the theatre. 

Celebrated artists run through 
lines and action before keen-eyed 
RCA Image Orthicon television 
cameras. At your end of the pic- 
ture, on an RCA Victor home tele- 
vision receiver, action is sharp, 
clear, detailed . . . and voices 
flawless. 


That television can make so im- 


f.CA—For 27 Years the Fountainhead of Electronic Research and Engineering 


portant a contribution to American 
entertainment is in good part the 
result of pioneering and research at 
RCA Laboratories. Such research 
enters every instrument bearing the 
name RCA or RCA Victor. 


RCA works in close co-operation 
with the military services of the United 
States, maintaining appropriate liaison 
for specific research in radio and elec- 
tronics to help guarantee the scientific 
preparedness and security of this 
nation. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN. N. J. 


In Canada: RC A VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 














on Septemlyy 14 
tle flag, hark§ing}from the main flag mast, 36 feet 
wide. This flag was later called 


Mister Star 


hich could be seen “by the dawn’s 

hich inspired Francis Scott Key 

al Anthem, “The Star Spangled 

vt red, white and blue banner was 

the largest then in\pxistence and could be seen for 


a distance of well 


a personality and a history. Six people were re- 
sponsible for the flag\that would inspire Francis 
Scott Key to write his¥mmortal song. 
Commodore Joshua Rarney, Gen John Stricker, 
and William MacDonald{conceived the idea of fly- 
ing a flag so large that the British could not mis- 
take the patriotic sentiment behind it. Mrs Mary 
Pickersgill was given the contract for making this 
giant flag. In her undertaking she was assisted by 
her daughter Caroline and Mrs Rebecca Young. 


@® THE LEADER of the group was Commodore 
Joshua Barney who at 16 had been first officer aboard 
the USS Hornet. Barney had fought in the Revolu- 
tionary Navy. Twelve years after the Revolution 
was over he had still been fighting the British, this 
time as a squadron commander in the French Navy. 
The second of the trio was a brother-in-law to Bar- 
ney, Gen John Stricker, of the Maryland militia, 
and one of the many heroes who defended Balti- 
more. The third, William MacDonald, was a mer- 
chant, shipmaster and commanding officer of a 
Baltimore regiment. MacDonald was also a veteran 


4 1814 they were peasy by li = 


‘Mister 
Star Spangled 


Banner 


‘sf the Revolutionary War, having served under Gen 


‘asimir Pulaski. 

“The three women, who cut and sewed the flag, 
Wére all related—Mrs Rebecca Young was the 
grandmother, Mrs Mary Pickersgill the mother and 
Caroline Pickersgill the daughter. Some historians 
still credit Mrs Rebecca Young with making the 
first American flag rather than Betsy Ross. 

The contract with Mrs. Mary Pickersgill stipulat- 
ed that the flag must be flying over Fort McHenry 
when the attack on Baltimore began. This caused 
the women to work under pressure from the very 
beginning as the time was short. Because of the 
400 yards of cloth in the flag Mrs Pickersgill did 
not have enough floor space in her home to lay out 
the flag. It was found necessary to use the malt 
room of Claggett’s brewery on Front St. This 
proved to be a double advantage because not only 
was the malt room big enough to lay out the entire 
flag but it was cool enough to work in comfort. 

When the flag was at last finished it was hung 
above Fort McHenry. The 1,000 square feet of 
bunting was so heavy that the light breezes that 
blew off the bay weren’t strong enough to unfurl it. 
It hung limp from its mast as the British ap- 
proached. It hung this way until the battle was un- 
der way. The air by this time was so agitated by 
rockets and shells that the flag all at once unfurled 
in the breeze. It snapped in the wind so hard that 
it appeared to be trying to pull away from its mast 
and get into the battle. 

The following morning, September 14, 1814, 
Adm Cochrane issued a withdrawal and cease fire 
order about an hour after dawn and Francis Scott 
Key, who was being held aboard ship, in the fervor 
of the occasion made notes about Mister Star Span- 


gled Banner which he later used when he wrote our 
National Anthem. JWC 




















